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Nina and L’ Oiseau Bleu at the start of the Fastnet Race. 


‘Nina Wins the Fastnet Race 


Beats Fleet of Eleven Y achts in Long ‘Race Sailed in Strong Breezes 
By Weston Martyr 


schooner sailed over the Western Ocean to Cowes, 

collected one of our cups and took it back to 
America with her. Ever since then we have been doing our 
damnedest to get that cup back again. The struggle to 
regain it has been so long and fierce that nowadays even 
a back-block rutabaga farmhand in Clayville, Mo., can 
tell you the difference between the America’s Cup and a 
goblet of near root beer. Which is a very good thing for 
yachting. And this is the reason I am glad that, this year, 
another novel looking Yankee schooner has sailed across 
and annexed our Fastnet Cup; for, up to date, if you 
mentioned the Fastnet Cup to the average Briton he 
merely opined you were telling him about some new drink; 
while our newspapers, which had never heard of a yacht 
race outside of Cowes Week, may now perhaps wake up 
at last and grasp the fact that there is such a thing as 
Ocean Racing and that Ocean Racing is the King of 
Sports. I hope they do, and I think they will — thanks to 
the Nifia. 

And I have an idea that, in years to come, when we are 
making yet another attempt to regain the cup, our papers 
will be found explaining all over their front pages how the 
Nifia’s Cup was originally called the Fastnet Cup, and I 


() upon a time a queer-looking Yankee 


can see the sporting editors turning up this historic article 
and telling the world all over again how Paul Hammond’s 
schooner originally won the thing in 1928. By all this I 
mean to convey the profound truth that the Nifia, by 
taking the Fastnet Cup to your side, has put ocean racing 
on the map on our side for good and all. And this, as I 
said before, is a mighty good thing for yachting. 

Like our general public and our newspapers, British 
yachtsmen have not taken the ocean race too seriously in 
the past. This year, however, they suddenly became very 
serious indeed. The news went ‘round — “The Yanks are 
coming — ’’ in a fast new Alden ocean-racer and a boat 
designed by Starling Burgess especially for the Fastnet 
Race. You were obviously out for blood this time, so we 
tucked up our sleeves, arched our backs and got busy. 

To take care of your boats in light weather the Anker 
ex-Twelve-Meter Noreen was entered, while the Jolie 
Brise was prepared to tackle the schooners if the race 
should be sailed in a breeze of wind. In reserve we had 
Lt. Col. G. L. Chamber’s fast and very able cutter Vep- 
tune, a fine big craft, capable of giving any boats of her 
size a hot run for their money. Also Neptune fitted in 
nicely with the Ocean Racing Club’s rating rule, thus 
collecting a healthy time allowance, in spite of her size and 
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Ilex was sailed hard by the Royal Engineers until she carried 
away her topmast. 


speed. In addition there was Muhlhauser’s famous old 
yawl Amaryllis, manned by a crew of our local Annapo- 
lites from the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. The 
Amaryllis is no slouch, given her own weather, and as she 
was commanded by a seaman of the calibre of Captain 
Nasmith, V. C., it was certain the old boat would be kept 
racing fast and hard, however bad the weather. Then, 
also to be reckoned with, were Lassie, Mr. R. A. Thomas’ 
Soper-designed yawl, and the Royal Engineers’ surprise 
packet Ilex. In fact, Ilex, with her crew of reckless Sap- 
pers, her allowance of ten hours from Nifia and her knack 
of winning this particular race, was considered by many 
to have as bright a chance as any boat in the fleet. 

The three remaining British entries, Mamago, Magnet 
and Viking, were small cruisers, pure and simple. They 
were snugly rigged and, to my eye at any rate, they all 
looked very slow. However, they boasted enormous time 
allowances — over 24 hours in each case — and given a 
fair chance almost any boat can cover a vast amount of 
ground in one whole day. The twelfth starter was M. Leon 
Diot’s French cutter L’Oiseau Bleu, winner of last year’s 
French ocean race. L’Oiseau Bleu looked fast — and was. 

The list of starters, with their time allowances, is as 
follows: 





Neptune was a fine example of the Norwegian pilot boat type. 
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Dudley Wolfe’s Mohawk was the second boat to finish but lost 
the place to Jolie Brise on corrected time. 


Noreen Yawl Scratch 
Nifia Schooner 6 :50: 0 
Neptune Cutter 8 :32:30 
Mohawk Schooner 8 :53: 0 
Amaryllis Yawl 10:37: 0 
Jolie Brise Cutter 14:10:45 

sste Yawl 14:10:45 
L’ Oiseau Bleu Cutter 16:34:15 
Ilex Yawl 16:54:45 
Mamago Cutter 25:17: 0 
Magnet Cutter 27: 9:45 
Viking Cutter 34:51: 0 


The race started off the Royal Yacht Squadron, Cowes, 
at 11.30 a.m. on the 15th of August; the course was to the 
eastward through Spithead, around the Isle of Wight, 
thence down Channel, across the Irish Sea to the Fastnet 
and back to Plymouth —a distance of .615 miles. The 
day was fine at the start, and a westerly wind of moderate 
strength gave us a dead run against a foul tide. Ilex was 
well placed for the gun and crossed the line two lengths 
ahead of Neptune, Mohawk, Nifia and Jolie Brise. 
L’Oiseau Bleu came next, with Magnet and Amaryllis 
close together and then Lassie, Noreen, Mamago, and 
Viking. 

The 12-mile run which followed gave us an opportunity 
of judging what would happen if following winds pre- 
vailed over any considerable portion of the course, and at 
first we aboard Nifia did not like the looks of things at all. 
For Ilex, Neptune and Mohawk ran away from us steadily; 
L’ Oiseau Bleu passed us to windward; Jolie Brise slipped 
through our lee; while Lassie came up from astern and 
went ahead, going two feet to our one. Off Ryde pier Nifia 
was in seventh place, 634 minutes astern of Neptune. To 
me this seemed very dreadful. I turned a troubled face 
towards our Skipper (no less a personage than C. Sherman 
Hoyt) and he, observing me, smiled a most tranquil 
smile and winked. Then, ‘‘Wait awhile!’’ said he. I 
waited. 

As we neared the eastern end of the Wight our Skipper 
aroused himself from, apparently, a peaceful dream. He 
uttered commands, and for some minutes my attention 
was engaged in battling with acres of balloon maintop- 
mast staysail and in setting something called a ‘‘ Broad 
Advance”’ in its stead. When I came to I found the Nifia 
sailing at seven knots right into the eye of the wind, and I 
looked around for our competitors. Incredible as it may 
sound, there were no competitors there! It is true there 
was a sail or two in sight. Mohawk was hull down on our 
lee bow, L’Oiseau Bleu was hull down astern, Jolie Brise 
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Jolie Brise 
(left), an old 
friend, was kept 
going this year 
and took sec- 


ond prize. 
Noreen (right) 
was an Anker- 
designed 
Twelve-Metre 
yacht witha 

yaw! rig. 




















was hull down on our lee quarter, and beyond her, if you 
looked hard enough, you could see some scattered sails. 
But as competitors, gua competitors, the other boats had 
faded right out of the picture as soon as our Nifia came on 
the wind. And I may as well say here that that was the 
last we saw of any of them until we were well on our way 
home again. Three hours after we had rounded the Fast- 
net we met Mohawk, still outward bound; and off the 
Lizard we sighted Viking, four days out with 450 miles 
still to go. As Nifia was then within 50 miles of the finish 
line, Viking thereupon gave up — which seems to me to 
have been a bit of good judgment on Viking’s part. 

But “Vast heaving’’! I see my boastings have carried 
me ‘way ahead of my yarn. Nifia has not yet passed the 
Lizard eastbound, and she has a 200-mile beat dead to 
wind’ard against a fresh breeze and the steep Channel 
seas before she even passes the Lizard westbound. And I 
shall never forget that 200-mile turn to wind’ard as long 
as I live. I have battled:down Channel many a time in 
other boats and invariably it has been a very desperate 
business. You crash up and down, three times in the same 
hole, with green water flooding the decks (and cabin) and 
spray flying over the masthead. You take a leg offshore 
and then tack inshore again, only to find, after a pro- 
longed period of purgatory, that you are just about where 
you started from. You are invariably sick, hungry, wet 
and very, very miserable, and you spend your time trying 
to think of a plausible excuse for putting your helm up 








and running home out of all that concentrated wretch- 
edness. 

Aboard Nifia, however, things are not like that at all — 
at least, not when Sherman Hoyt is sailing her. My per- 
sonal experience was this: At the beginning of my watch 
I got the boat sailing at about 6 knots within 4% points 
of the wind. She went along like a train — easy, dry and 
comfortable — and. I was ‘reeling mighty pleased with 
her — and with myself. Then the Skipper came up on 
deck and pottered around a little. He altered the lead of 
one or two sheets, slacked off a shroud here, took up on 
a stay there, and played little masterly tunes on halliards, 
tack ropes and outhauls. He made tight coils of all the 
halliards hanging on the pins, and tautened up the 
weather sheets. ‘“‘Saves windage,” said he. Then he went 
below again, leaving Nifia sailing at seven knots within 
four points of the wind and me wondering how this 
miracle had been achieved. I am wondering still; but a 
thing I wonder at no longer is why Sherman wins his 
races. He is a sailorman all right. 

With the boat sailing like that it is small wonder we 
had Portland Bill abeam by 2 a.m. on the 16th. The wind 
was freshening considerably and the Broad Advance (what 
a noble name!) was still aloft; but as Gardner Emmons 
was in charge of the watch it would have cost a man his 
life to suggest taking in anything. Emmons, I feel, must 
be a direct descendant of those Yankee captains who, 

(Continued on page 114) 


The fleet rounding the Isle of Wight. Left to right: Lassie, Neptune, Magnet, Mohawk, Jolie Brise, and Amarylliis. 
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A bird’s eye view of the New York Yacht Club fleet at anchor in Marblehead harbor. 


Fine Racing on the New York Yacht Club Cruise 


By Witi1aM H. Taytor 


9 FOG so thick that you had to shovel it off 

’ the decks to get at sheets and halliards 

greeted the New York Yacht Club fleet 

in New London Harbor that morning 

when the first day’s run of the cruise 

was scheduled. And it seemed to get 

3 thicker, even a sharp rain squall failing to 

help the situation. Finally there was a conference aboard 

Commodore Vincent Astor’s new Nourmahal and signals 

were set to proceed at will to Newport, whereupon, with 

the racing yachts at times invisible at the end of their tow 

lines, the fleet put to sea. Later it cleared and breezed up, 

and Point Judith added an uncomfortable shaking up to 

the damp beginning of what really turned out to be a good 
cruise. 

The Astor Cup races the next ram were not so very 
satisfactory except from the point of view of the winners, 
Frank L. Crocker’s Blackshear, sailed by John S. Law- 
rence, and Harry Payne Whitney’s Vanitie, sailed by 
George Nichols. With 38 miles to sail, the race was started 
at 2 p.M., and although there was a good breeze at the 
start it flattened out later, and only the three big boats, 
Vanitie, Blackshear and Resolute, finished in daylight, 


while a number got disgusted and quit halfway up the 
long windward leg from Sakonnet to Block Island. When 
it came to the King’s Cup, the race committee, Gherardi 
Davis, Clinton Mackenzie and Edmund Lang, very wisely 
changed the scheduled start to 11 A.M. instead of 2 P.M. 

It was in the Astor Cups that the Blackshear showed 
what she could do with a few minor changes in her rig. 
Starting five minutes after the schooners, with 23 other 
sloops, Blackshear hung on doggedly. She was the same 
five minutes behind Vanitie on the broad reach to Sakon- 
net mark, and at the end of the long thrash to Block 
Island north bell, in which Vanitie left Resolute 21 min- 
utes astern, Blackshear was still only five minutes behind 
Vanitie. She must have gained a good bit of distance on 
the second broad reach to Brenton’s Reef Lightship, for 
though they finished in a drift she was again five minutes 
after the old Gardner schooner. 

The Astor Cup Race was hard on the smaller boats, and 
gave them little chance, for while the breeze was never 
heavy there was a nasty, cross-grained bobble of a sea 
that carried away a mast and did other less serious 
damage. Small wonder that more than a third of the fleet, 
hopelessly distanced, gave it up. 


Big sloops and little sloops getting away to a close start off Brenton’s Reef Lightship. 
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Vanitie, Blackshear and Resolute at the start of the run from Newport to Vineyard Haven. 


The first real port-to-port run, Newport to Vineyard 
Haven on the Monday following the Saturday of the 
Astor Cups, was a glorious sail for all hands. With sheets 
hard down in a fresh nor’easter, they foamed across to 
Vineyard Sound Lightship and then, with plenty of 
breeze to buck the head tide, beat up the Sound under a 
gloriously clear sky to the finish line off West Chop. 
Again Blackshear triumphed. Finishing rail down three 
minutes after Vanitie, she beat the latter two minutes 
on corrected time for the prize in the big class 
as well as the Vice-Commodore’s Cup for sloops, while 
Vanitie beat Resolute out by three minutes for the corre- 
sponding trophy for schooners. Other winners were: Class 
D schooners, Advance, Marion Eppley; Class E schooners, 
Lynx, Bradford Ellsworth; Class G schooners, Sachem, 
R. B. Metcalf; Seawanhaka schooners, Seven Seas, Van 
S. Merle-Smith; 46-raters, Prestige, H. S. Vanderbilt; 
Twelve-metres, Isolde, H. L. Maxwell; Forty-footers, 
Mistral, W. B. Bell; Ten-metres, Revenge, F. L. Carlisle; 





Vice Commodore W. W. Aldrich at the helm of Valiant. 


Thirty-footers, Oriole, S. C. Pirie; Eight-metres, Aleada, 
Harold Tobey. 

That day saw the biggest fleet of the cruise, 48 yachts 
in the racing fleet and their tenders, the flagship, looking 
like a white liner, the beautiful Colleen, carrying the race 
committee, and a few other cruising power yachts. Big 
cruising yachts have been scarce on the cruise these past 
few years. 

Next day was the big adventure for most of the boats — 
the long run around Cape Cod to Marblehead — and as it 
turned out it was a remarkable performance. With not the 
sign of a ripple on the waters, the fleet got around in the 
average time of about 24 hours. There was a nice little 
nor’east breeze at the start, carrying the fleet down Nan- 
tucket Sound on a reach. Then about noon, when the big- 
gest boats were past the Shoals and the smaller ones had 
just gotten into the worst part of the New Slue Channel, 
the breeze went dead as a herring and there they were. A 
few, led by ‘‘Corny”’ Shields in Mistral and John Alden in 
Malabar IX, skinned up through the gutter between 
Bearse’s Shoal and Monomoy, within hailing distance of 
the beach, and were working out a fine lead until their 
breeze dropped out, too. The rest, with a strong head tide, 
had come to anchor between Stone Horse and the east end 
of the Slue Channel, and there they sat and sweltered for 
two broiling hours — until the tide shifted. A little air 
came with the shift, and they were off again. One picture 
of that noon stands out. During the enforced rest period 
somebody suggested to Fleet Captain W. A. W. Stewart 
that he hoist anchor and let Jris drift out of the path of an 
oncoming tow of barges. Captain Stewart, placidly sur- 
veying the anchored fleet behind him, shook his head 
firmly. ‘‘If I do,” he said, ‘‘I’ll lose my lead on my class.” 

As soon as possible after the new sou’wester worked out 
the fleet got in under the Cape shore where, even under 
the high bluffs at Highland Light, there was a queer little 
streak of sou’west air that seldom extended 200 yards out 
from shore, and all night they moved along slowly, with 
Commodore Astor in Nourmahal standing by the last 
boats to see them safely into Marblehead. Vanitie, with 
her lofty rig, fanned along after a fashion even when the 
smaller boats were anchored and was the only boat into 
Marblehead before midnight, easily taking the schooner 
cup and big class prize, while Blackshear, nearly two hours 
behind her and again ahead of Resolute, finished at 12:21 
to get the sloop trophy. Other winners were: Class =D 
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schooners, Advance; Class E schooners, Lynx; Class G 
schooners, Sachem; Seawanhaka schooners, Flytie, H. G. 
Wellington; 46-raters, Prestige; Twelve-Metres, Tycoon, 
C. D. Mallory; Forty-footers, Mistral; Thirty-footers, 
Alice, Gherardi Davis. 

The last boats did not get into Marblehead until about 
10 o'clock next morning, and there they found the Ten- 
and Eight-Metre Classes smugly waiting for them after 
towing through the canal the day before. There is no rule 
requiring boats to take part in races out where there is the 
chance of getting a little spray on their decks, of course, 
but inasmuch as the sponsors of the ‘“‘Tens”’ and “ Eights” 
brag about their rugged seaworthiness and their comfort- 
able cruising accommodations, it is difficult to under- 
stand why they funked the race and took to the ditch 
when the “Thirties’’ and a lone open-class Eight-Metre 
went around outside. Just another proof that life on the 
ocean wave is too easy these days, and yachtsmen are 
softening up from too many tenders to tow them in and 
houseboats to sleep on. 

Heated arguments between the Eight-Metre and Class 
Q men developed during the following day and night at 
Marblehead, each side accusing the other of owning racing 
machines. The argument presumably never reached a 
decision, but when the annual regatta of the Eastern was 
sailed on Thursday, with both the local and the New York 
fleets in it, four Q boats, I. R. Edmand’s Norn, B. D. 
Barker’s Hornet, Grafton Smith’s Nor’easter IV and John 
Alden’s ZJaritar, finished one-two-three-four against the 
fleet on corrected time for the Puritan Cup. The race, 
Marblehead Rock to the Graves Whistler to Boston 
Lightship and back, started in a very light southerly, 
stopped — or practically stopped — in a calm a few min- 
utes later, and then went on again with a light southeast- 
erly. The flat spot and the shift had given a number of the 
boats that stood offshore at the start a great lift. It was 
decidedly ‘the small boats’ kind of a day, and they all 
profited by it. 

The type of boats that finished well is interesting. On 
corrected time, following the four “‘Q’s’’ above mentioned, 
came, in order, an old Bar Harbor 31-footer, an Anker 
Eight-Metre boat, a Ten-Metre, a ‘‘ Twelve,’”’ two Burgess 
“Eights,” a “Ten,” a ‘‘ Twelve,” a ‘‘Forty,” the schooner 
Sachem, and so on. The big boats, that finished first, were 
nowhere when the time allowances were ‘calculated. 

The run to the canal next day was another fine sail, a 
close reach in a light sou’wester almost to the finish line 
off the east end of the canal and a short beat in a freshen- 
ing breeze for the last two miles or so. The wearisome 


Harold S. Vanderbilt’s Class M sloop Prestige. 


Valiant, winner of the King’s Cup. 
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Clifford D. Mallory’s Tycoon, which scored heavily in the 12-metre 
class. 


order of things — schooner cup to Vanitie and sloop cup 
to Blackshear — was altered this time. E. Walter Clark 
brought the old cup defender Resolute in within two and a 
half minutes of Vanitie to save his time for the schooner 
cup by. a wide margin and take the big class prize, and 
Clifford Mallory’s Tycoon, though she finished an hour 
and a quarter after Blackshear, saved her time by nearly 
15 minutes. In fact, the ‘‘Twelves,” as a class, led by Ty- 
coon, made about the best corrected time of the day. 
Other winners. were: Class F schooners, Pleione, J. V. 
Santry; Class G schooners, Fontinalis, M. P. Whittall; 
Seawanhaka schooners, Seven Seas; Class H schooners, 
Angelica (ketch), Demarest Lloyd; 46-Raters, Prestige; 
Forties, Mistral; Ten-Metres, Dragon, Ralph Ellis; Eight- 
Metres, Ace JJ, Adrian Iselin II; Thirties, Oriole. 

The final day’s run, Wing’s Neck to Newport, proved to 
be another pleasant one, although it started inauspiciously 
with a sharp squall of wind and rain just as the “ Forties” 
were going over the line. A beat down Buzzards Bay and a 
long close reach from Penikese across to the finish at 
Brenton’s Reef, and the cruise, as a cruise, was over. 
Vanitie took the schooner cup for the run, making her 

(Continued on page 100) 


Loke, one of the new 8-metre one-design class. 
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Miss America VII, Gar Wood’s latest, and the fastest boat ever built. She kept the British International Trophy, and in the mile trials made 
an average speed of 92.838 statute miles per hour. 


United States Retains British International Trophy 
“Estelle IL,” ‘British Entry, Sinks on First Lap —“Rainbow VII” Wins ‘North American Trophy 


back the British International Trophy this year, 

and with several new boats built here especially 
to see that the time-honored cup which has done so much 
to promote speed on the water did not leave its present 
moorings, everything was set to make the Twelfth Annual 
Regatta at Detroit, September ist to 3rd, the most inter- 
esting in years. But, due apparently to certain inhibitions 
inherent in high speed craft, it was not to be, and the same 
old story was again repeated. Before the first lap was run, 
accidents had robbed the principal event on the varied 
program of all its punch, and the result of months of 


WV tec England making a determined effort to win 





Miss Marian Barbara Carstairs, the British challenger, and 
Harry Greening, who won ‘the North American Trophy with 
Rainbow VII. 








effort on the part of Miss Betty Carstairs, the plucky 
challenger, lay at the bottom of the Detroit River. 

And yet it might have been so different. Four boats 
faced the starter’s flag late in the afternoon of September 
ist, after a delay due to waiting for smoother water on 


the river. These were Miss America VII, a new boat 
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Rainbow VII is a big boat and not only won the North American 
Trophy, but showed a speed of better than 60 miles per hour. 


built by Gar Wood in the short space of three weeks after 
his Miss America VI had cracked up in a trial spin; Miss 
America V, also owned by Gar Wood and entered under 
the name of Gar Wood, Jr.; Miss Los Angeles, a Hacker- 
designed craft owned by James Talbot, Jr., of the Cali- 
fornia Yacht Club; and the challenger, Estelle IJ, the 
smallest boat in the race and a single-step hydroplane only 
21 feet long, with a single 900 h.p. Napier Lyons engine. 
The seconds before the starting flag fell were tense ones. 
Miss Carstairs, at the wheel of her own boat, edged close 
up to the starting line, and easing in her clutch, opened up 
the throttle and shot across the line almost with the gun, 
and was away down the course with a good lead on the 
veteran Gar Wood, to the cheers of the crowd of over 
100,000 spectators lining both banks of the river. It was 
a clever piece of boat handling and the crowd was all with 
her. 

Estelle II \ed around the first turn, but on the back 
stretch Gar Wood opened up Miss America VII, and with 
a roar from the exhausts of her two 12-cylinder engines, 
passed Estelle just before the bridge was reached, the little 
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A start in Class C outboards at Detroit in rough"water that brought some of the boats to grief. 


English challenger looking very tiny as the larger boat 
shot by her. Taking Miss America’s wash is no easy matter 
for any boat, and as Wood made the lower turn, followed 
by Estelle, Miss Carstairs had trouble keeping her little 
boat in the water. She made the turn, however, and then 
was seen to broach clear of the water and plunge, nose 
first, beneath the wash of the flying leader. Miss Carstairs 
and her mechanic, Joe Harris, were both dumped into the 
river and were picked up by a patrol boat. Harris was 
seen to be badly hurt and later was rushed to the hospital 
with several broken ribs. Miss Carstairs was shaken up 
and bruised, but not seriously hurt. 

This accident robbed the race of any great interest 
thereafter. Miss America V, handled by George Wood, 
went into second place, and these two made the racing 
for the remainder of the six laps, with Miss Los Angeles 
quite a distance astern, and evidently not running at her 
best. Although the older Miss America apparently pressed 
the newer boat at the finish, it was evident that Gar Wood 
had a lot of speed up his sleeve which it was not necessary 
to show in order to win. Miss America VII's average for 
the 30 nautical course was 51.594 nautical or 59.411 
statute miles per hour, by no means a measure of her real 
speed, as subsequent events showed. 

The second heat for the International Trophy, run 
September 3rd, was also disastrous. With only three boats 
left, Miss Los Angeles proceeded to duplicate Eséelle’s 
performance of the first day and turned over on the first 
lap hardly a mile from the starting line. She was, however, 
towed in before she sank. She was leading at the time. 
This left only the two Wood entries in the race. Not so 
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very exciting, and the Miss America VII was jogged over 
the course at an average of 52.544 statute miles per hour. 
It was fast enough to give her the cup for another year, 
however. 

Records Broken in Mile Trials 

This new boat of Gar Wood’s is quite a craft, it should 
be explained here. When extended she is easily the fastest 
boat in America today. With her two Packard motors, 
salvaged from the wreck of the No. VJ, she made an 
average speed of 92.838 statute miles per hour in six runs 
over a mile course, with and against the current. This is 
over 12 miles better than the previous record of 80.567, 
made by Miss America II at Detroit in 1921. 

Another speed record was broken in the mile trials 
when Baby Ruth, entered in the 2% Litre Hydroplane 
Class, averaged over the six runs 48.489 miles per hour, 
beating Captain Barnato’s record of 35.927 statute miles 
per hour. Baby Ruth is owned by Otto Schnering and was 
driven by Stanley Reed. 


Rainbow VII Wins North American Trophy 

Next in interest on the program to the International 
Trophy event was the race for the championship of North 
America. This also had an international flavor, for Harry 
Greening, after an absence of two years, came over from 
Hamilton with the latest of the Rainbow family. (They 
reach seven now.) This new craft of Harry’s is “‘some 
boat,” and for her size is the fastest thing afloat, or so it 
seems. Built for utility and for commuting rather than 
for racing, Rainbow VII is over 9 feet wide, will carry a 

(Continued on page 118) 


Alex Johnson’s Scorpion. She threw a propeller in the Estelle II, Miss Carstairs’ British challenger for the International Trophy. 


first race and was forced out. 


Only 21 feet long, she showed great speed until she sank on the first lap. 








The New 100-Foot Express Cruiser Gem 
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One of the new fast power yachts of the year is the Gem, owned by William Ziegler, Jr., New York Yacht Club, and used for cruising as 
well as commuting between her owner’s home and New York. She has unusual accommodations for a yacht of this type. Gem is 101 feet long 
over all and makes 30 m.p.h. with three 550 h.p. Maybach Zeppelin gasoline motors. She was designed by Frederick Luerssen. 
43 





On Board the Pinta in the Spanish Ocean Race 


An Account of the Race from the Navigating Point of Uiew 
By Aurrep F. Loomis 


courses and noon positions of the three small 

schooners that completed the Transatlantic race for 
the Queen of Spain’s gold cup. The cross marks the posi- 
tion given by the S.S. Tuscarora as that in which she took 
in tow the ill-starred Rofa. At the time of her dismasting 
the Rofa was a day behind the leading boat. 

It will be seen from the chart that the Spanish race was 
divided into four parts and that the Nina, Pinta, and 
Mohawk were subject to the same influences in these 
periods. The first continued for about three days while 
the three boats were doing their best in calms and light 
southeasterly and northeasterly airs. The second period 
lasted until July 15th. During these eleven or twelve days 
the competitors enjoyed marvelous westerly winds and 
weré enabled to lay almost any course they chose. The 
third part of the race comprised six days of easterly 
weather when beating scattered the small fleet, sending 


"Te accompanying track chart gives at a glance the 


Pinta running before a strong sou’wester in the Gulf Stream. 


the Pinta farther south than Cape Finisterre and the 
Mohawk and Nina north to the latitude of Belle Isle, 
France. The last part, from July 21st to the finish, con- 
sisted principally of calms and disappointments, with 
coastwise work and occasional light head winds. 
Although all were bound for the same destination not 
one of the smali boats sighted another until the Nina 
overtook the Pinta within speaking distance on the coast 
of Spain. This, however, does not seem as remarkable as 


the fact that, with a variety of courses to choose from in 
the 3,200-mile race from Ambrose Channel Lightvessel to 
Santander, the navigators did not separate their boats 
one from another by more than 90 minutes of latitude 
until the easterly was encountered. This unanimity of 
opinion as to the proper course to be sailed may be con- 
trasted with the divergences in course on the short race 
down the latitudes to Bermuda, where it is not unusual 
for two boats at a given noon to be 150 miles removed in 
longitude. 

Even before the start of the Spanish race the navigating 
problems were rather complicated. First, we had to con- 
sider and then reject the Great Circle course from Nan- 
tucket Lightvessel to Santander. This course was tempt- 
ing because it was the shortest — 3,055 miles from start to 
finish. It was discarded because it leads across the foggy 
area of the Grand Banks, through the south- and west- 
going Labrador Current, and finally skirts the rocky coast 
of Spain. These were general reasons which undoubtedly 
motivated Lawrence Lombard, navigator of the winning 
Nina, and George Woodward, navigator of the Mohawk, 
as well as myself. I was also influenced by a desire to keep 
out of cold weather, as I feel that morale is apt to fall 
with the thermometer. 

The alternative to the counter-currents and the cold of 
the northerly route was, of course, a track along the 
approximate axis of the Gulf Stream, but such a course, if 
continued, would bring one ‘on the land south of Finisterre 
and into the region of the Portuguese Trades which, 
notoriously, blow from north or northeast. Moreover, 
a southern course would lead close to the Azores, where 
rests the permanent anti-cyclone of the North Atlantic 
and where the brave westerlies of the northerly latitudes 
are liable to give place to doldrums. So it was necessary 
to decide against this route and choose the compromise 
course which, within narrow limits, was sailed by all three 
vessels. 

But this was more than a compromise course. It had 
many advantages of its own. A track along latitude 40 to 
longitude 50 keeps a vessel in a strong easterly current 
where fog occurs less than twenty per cent of the time and 
calm about ten per cent. A great circle from longitude 50 
shortens the remaining distance, keeps in one branch of 
the Gulf Stream and strikes east-northeast through a 
region where the winds are even more prevailingly south- 
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Somewhere between Sandy Hvok and Santander. 


west than they are in higher latitudes. This must not be a 
great circle straight to the finish line, however, for such a 
course cuts even closer to the Spanish north coast than 
the direct route from Nantucket. 

On the Pinta we laid our course for a point of the 
entrance to the Bay of Biscay, about 300 miles northwest 
from Santander, chosen for convenience at the intersec- 
tion of longitude 10 with latitude 46—20. We sailed thus in 
order to approach the bay on a latitude where, according 
to the Pilot Chart, the winds are habitually west, and to 
place ourselves in such a position that if we were headed 
by an easterly we should be able to fall away on the port 
tack and make the finish line without pinching. We were 
also hopeful of making our first landfall on Cape Mayor at 
the entrance to Santander, and thus avoid the calms and 
squalls of a bold, hostile coast. It will be seen from the 
chart how miserably our hopes and intentions fai‘ed us. 

So much for the general plan of the Spanish race. The 
details which follow must necessarily be restricted to the 
Pinta’s part in the contest. They are, I hope, sufficiently 
typical to be of value to those who will be concerned with 
the navigational side of future ocean races. 

The race started on June 30th at 12:15, eastern summer 
time (4:15 G.M.T.), and the Nina, Pinta and Mohawk 
crossed the line in the order named within 15 seconds of 
one another. I had planned to lay a course which would 
take us to latitude 40-10 at about longitude 70, but the 
wind was south-southeast and we were forced to lay the 
starboard tack which carried us along the Long Island 
shore inside Fire Island Lightvessel. Both the Nina and 
the Mohawk pointed higher than we did and we saw at 
the outset that if we had much close-hauled work to do in 
the oceanic crossing we should be hopelessly defeated. 

The Nina and the Mohawk soon drew out of sight 


Yachting 


ahead of us, although in 


the afternoon the wind faired 


45 





somewhat and we were able to get a little southing in our 
course. Having seen our competitors for the last time in 
the southeast, we continued to think of them as being on 
our starboard hand, although as will be seen from the 
chart their noon positions the next day were both to 
northward of us and they continued to sail more northerly 
courses until we were half way across the ocean. 

On the afternoon of July ist, after we had sighted a 
dense bank of fog rolling along a point or so on our port 
bow, the wind shifted to the north and we were able to sail 
the port tack and edge down toward the latitude of the 
Gulf Stream. At no time while in American waters did we 
sail through thick fog. We were equally fortunate in 
escaping extended periods of calm and for the first 15 
days were without steerageway for only 16 hours. 

At noon of July 2nd we were down to Lat. 40-04. By 
this time the wind had backed to west of north and we 
were on a broad reach, carrying our balloon jib and work- 
ing sails and alternating between fisherman and balloon 
staysail with the veering of the wind. The run to noon of 
the third shows a departure from a straight course, and 
this was the result of a number of causes, some intentional 
and one otherwise. For part of the 24 hours we were sailing 
on the port jibe without the spinnaker. This gave us a 
tendency to work out to northward of our course, al- 
though I did not realize it at the time. Having been struck 





Repairing clew outhaul off the coast of Spain. 


by a midnight squall, we got the idea (or call it unreason- 
able hunch) that the atmosphere to south’ard of us was 
unsettled, and felt that we should find better wind by 
keeping north of the Stream for another 24 hours. But the 
unanticipated steerage error put us, at noon of the third, 
ten miles or so to the north of where we wanted to be, 

Opinions are changed by noon positions, and we there- 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Start of the third race in the Star Class International Series sailed off Newport Harbor, California. 


International Star Championship Goes to New Orleans 


Edrington, Sailing “ Sparkler II”’ Wins Hard-Sailed Series on West Coast by One Point 
By Watpvo Drake 


Class history as the big thriller of them all. So close 

was the struggle for the gold star that not until the 
last minutes of the final race did Prentice Edrington learn 
that he and Sparkler II had won the international trophy 
for New Orleans and the Southern Yacht Club. It was 
like watching a three-ring circus, so numerous were the 
close finishes, the crowding at the marks and the wind- 
ward scraps, 

Much credit is due Francis Watkins, skipper of the 
Central Long Island Sound entry, Okla, and Joe Jessop, of 
San Diego, whose green Windward was defeated by Okla 
in the sail-off of the tie for second honors. Watkins had 
a bad break in the first race and finished twelfth, but in 
all of the other four events the Southport boat received 
superb handling and finished accordingly. Jessop sailed 
his light-weather Windward to a two-point lead in the 
first four races, but lost the title to Sparkler II by a point 
in the final when Budsal II nosed him out just two 
seconds before the finish. 

The series was sailed off the Balboa peninsula, with the 
windward-leeward leg running from the Balboa te the 
Newport piers— the home waters of the defender, 
Walton Hubbard, Jr.’s, Tempe III, of the Newport 
Harbor Yacht Club. Typical Southern California weather 


"Lc 1928 international series will go down in Star 





Tempe III, the Newport Yacht Club’s defender. 
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held throughout race week — cloudless skies and light to 
moderate westerly breezes—so that every contestant 
had an opportunity in his own weather. 

Ace, Ed Willis’ trim 1925 international champion from 
Port Washington, won the opening race on August 31st 
by a single second over Graham Johnson’s Undine, of 
Chesapeake Bay, following a superb luffing match. Eddie 
Fink, sailing Judge Rey Schauer’s Movie Star II, of Los 
Angeles Harbor, was third. 

The race was over the windward-leeward course, a 
rising westerly was blowing and a heavy ground swell was 
rolling down from the northwest. Ara and Undine got 
away to good starts, with Movie Star close by. The leaders 
fought it out to windward on the port tack up the beach, 
going within jumping distance of the breakers before 
coming about. Half of the fleet picked the offshore tack, 
where there was undoubtedly more breeze, but when they 
split tacks with the inshore boats they were far in the 
ruck. 

Windward and Ace had, at the end of the first mile, 
worked up with the leaders, with Jessop holding Ace 
cleverly covered. On the leg out to the mark, however, 
Willis got his wind clear and they rounded in this order, 
Undine, Movie Star II, Ara, Ace and Windward. On the 
run down wind, Ace proved her famous “‘down-hill”’ 
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Sparkler II, sailed by P. E. Edrington, took the championship. 
















“Okla, of the Deaie' Yacht Club, was the runner-up, and annexed 
second place in a sail-off with Windward. 


qualities and took the lead easily, followed at the mark 
by Undine, Movie Star II, Ara and Windward. The wind 
freshened markedly on the second round and at the 
weather mark Undine had cut Willis’ two-minute lead to 
three seconds. The Johnson brothers immediately started 
luffing Ace and the two leaders fought almost over to the 
beach before Ace jibed, forcing Undine. They were still 
scrapping when they crossed, Ace getting a final swell 
on her transom that gave her the race by less than six 
inches. Movie Star was a close third, while Windward 
nosed Minx out for fourth by two seconds. 

The second race was also a melodrama, F. H. Robinson, 
Jr., of North Fork, having his big moment with Budsal I, 
by snatching victory at the finish from the defender, 
Tempe III, by four seconds and only 16 and 42 seconds 
ahead of Ara and Undine. 

There was a stiff breeze from the southwest and the 
course again windward and leeward up the beach. The 
fleet made a beautiful start, going over almost as one 
boat; Tempe III quickly taking the lead and gaining the 
weather mark in that position, followed by Undine and 





Movie Star II, Judge B. Rey Schauer’s Star, os the Los 
Angeles fleet, finished fourth. ‘ 
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Auriga, the Canadian entry from the English Bay fleet. She 
was sailed by G. H. C. Phillips. 


Sparkler, with Budsal II, seventh. On the run back, 
Tempe III maintained her lead, threatened by Undine, 
with Budsal II, having passed Minx and Ara for fifth 
position. 

As they started the final round the breeze had lightened 
considerably and Walter Wood, sailing Ara, wisely 
stood offshore, while the others again beat up the beach. 
When they rounded the weather buoy Ara was second, 
close behind Tempe III, with Budsal II having waded 
into third position ahead of Undine. 

Running home, the fleet presented a beautiful picture 
against the setting sun, with 14 of the 17 yachts bunched 
in two scrapping groups. In the van was Tempe III, 
with Budsal II, Ara and Undine having been passed at the 
half-way point, and worrying Hubbard, in Tempe III, 
badly. 

The critical moment occurred within 20 yards of the 
finish. Hubbard, trying to force Budsal II, jibed to port as 
the Peconic Bay boat was lifted on the crest of an 
enormous swell. Don Robinson, her crew, dashed to her 
very bow and Budsal II slid down and over the line — 
winner by a half-boat length. Tempe III was nearly 
beaten for second place by Ara, and Undine was fourth. 

On September 3rd the third race was sailed over the 
triangular course. The wind was very light from the 
southwest, with a haze hanging over the bay that hid the 
yachts from sight at 300 yards. Okla won in a drifting 
match to the finish that was a heart-breaker for Joe 
Jessop, and a breath-taker for the customers who looked 
on. 

With just a breath of air at the start, Windward lived 
up to her name and got away to windward, slipping up 
the beach like a phantom and rounding the mark with a 
two-minute lead over Arrow and Tempe, while Okla was 
in fourth position. Movie Star II had been worked up to 
a good fifth by Eddie Fink, but the rest of the boats were 
not even close. They reached out to sea and Windward 
held her lead around the triangle for the first leg, but on 
the final two reaches Okla sailed around Sparkler II 
and Arrow in the dying breeze. They came down the final 
short leg to the finish neck-and-neck, first Windward and 
then Okla, working ahead a foot or two as they got the 
faint puffs. Jessop finally succeeded in working up to 
windward of Watkins, but within a stone’s throw of the 
line Okla uncannily slid out from under Windward’s lee 
and crossed, half a boat length to the good. Sparkler II 

(Continued on page 126) 














COASTING DOWN EAST! 
From a new etching of the Maine coast by Philip Kappel. 








THE CLIPPER SHIP ERA 


Ship Sovereign of the Seas, from a painting by Charles R. Patterson. 
(Courtesy of Truman H. Newberry, Esq.) 
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Akaba (left) and Figaro V in light weather on Oslo Fjord, where the former won the Seawanhaka Cup in 


August. 


Akaba Brings Seawanhaka Cup Home 
Beats Norwegian Defender in Three Straight Races Off Oslo 
By Cuinton H. Crane 





HE Seawanhaka Cyp Match of 1928 was 
sailed off the Island of Hanko at the en- 
trance of the Oslo Fjord some 40 miles 
below Oslo (formerly Christiania). 

Below Hanko is the open sea with a 
sweep of several hundred miles. At the 
entrance of the fjord are a number of 

small islands. The water is very deep so that there are 
only certain places where marks can be anchored. In many 
ways it is very like Penobscot Bay, in Maine. In summer 
there is a sea breeze from the southwest drawing in from 
the open sea and blowing up the fjord, just as it does on 

Penobscot Bay. Because of this stretch of open sea the 

water is always much more disturbed than the weight of 

wind would seem to warrant. 

There is no tide to contend with, although some cur- 
rents are caused by the winds. The absence of tide is hard 
to understand, as on the English Coast of the North Sea 
there is a great deal of tide; but we were informed that the 
times of the Channel tide and the tide around the north 
of Scotland fitted in so that the high of one tide coincided 
with the low of the other. 

The racing circular provided for ten courses, all starting 

















Clinton H. Crane (at left), designer, skipper'and owner of Akaba. 


from a fixed starting line. This line, a novelty to us, was 
laid between two rocky islets about 300 yards apart with 
bold shores. There were two range poles on each islet, all 
four in line, and guide buoys were moored about 150 
yards apart, between which the starting boats must pass, 
but the timing at start and finish was determined at the 
crossing of the line indicated by the range poles. 

The racing signals were set on a yard on one of the range 
poles on the larger islet. In addition to government 
marks seven flag marks were set two days before the races 
began. The courses numbered and described by circular 
were signalled by colored flags, all very simple. The marks 
being fixed in advance, it was possible to get bearings on 
shore which were most helpful to a stranger in finding the 
marks after the racing started. In addition to the seven 
set marks there were eighteen government marks that had 
to be considered in one or another of the ten courses. 

As a matter of fact, only three courses were actually 
used, and only sixteen marks other than the starting 
marks had to be considered. This sounds complicated, but 
proved a help in the actual racing, as in the rather long 
legs it tended to prevent the boats getting too far apart- 

The match was between Akaba, Clinton H. Crane, 
owner, representing the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht 
Club, of New York, and Figaro V, Thomas Olsen, owner, 
representing the Kongelog Norsk Seilforening, of Oslo. 
A kaba was designed by her owner and Figaro V, which had 
just won the Scandinavian Gold Cup at Sandhamn, 
Sweden, by Johan Anker. The races were managed by a 
Sailing Committee of the K. N. S., composed of H. Resch- 
Knudsen, Esq., A. Scott-Hansen, Esq., and L. Sev. 
Skougaard, Esq. The starters were Messrs. Joh. Steensrup, 
Harald Lutken, Frederik K. Morch, and Reider Tors- 
tensen. 

Akaba’s crew were Clinton H. Crane, helmsman, Albert 
E. Luders, Jr., reserve helmsman, and Messrs. James Wil- 
lard, Ogden White, and Ben C. Riggs. Figaro V's crew 
were C. Frimann Dahl, Jr., helmsman, and Eugen Lunde, 
reserve helmsman. The races were all scheduled to start 
at 12:20, and on Saturday, the 4th of August, the boats 
were sent away in a light, rather fluky, breeze from the 
S. W. over a course 434 miles to windward and return. The 
light sea breeze had begun about nine. We believed that 

























Akaba won the Seawanhaka Cup in three straight races, sailed in 
light to moderate winds. 


with this early beginning it would harden later so we 
started with a heavy Swedish jib that had proved very 
fast in moderate weather. Figaro V had a Swedish jib of 
light weight, but got caught in a doldrum just before the 
start and let us get away well ahead. Instead of strength- 
ening the wind lightened and we were forced to shift jibs, 
and left the heavy one ashore during the rest of the series. 

The two boats sailed along, first one and then the other 
leading. Finally Figaro V ran into a nice lead on the star- 
board tack along the Fredrikstad shore, and as there 
seemed little chance of finishing in the time limit, we stood 
offshore on the port tack as an experiment and wind test, 
and lost so much by this maneuver that when the race 
was called off at 2:45 we were quite half a mile to the bad. 

We were both picked up and towed back toward the 
harbor, but before we had reached the starting line the 
real southwester struck in and the committee made the 
suggestion that we start a new race at 4 o'clock, as it 
seemed too bad to waste the wind, and daylight would 
last until nine at least. 

The same course was chosen and at 4 o’clock the start- 
ing gun was fired. Akaba crossed three seconds later, fol- 
lowed two seconds after by Figaro, with Akaba under her 
lee bow. Akaba had on her big intermediate jib and 
Figaro her working jib. In less than a minute Figaro was 
backwinded and forced to tack. Akaba followed shortly. 
Figaro soon tacked again to clear and Akaba followed, 
but when Figaro tacked again A kaba continued on the star- 
board tack as the flag mark on Misingen had to be left to 
starboard and the breeze was then blowing steadily, of 
about ten miles strength. At this time A kaba was drawing 
away very steadily and Figaro shifted to her big Swedish 
jib, which seemed to us an improvement, but evidently 
those on Figaro did not think so as they shifted back again 
before the windward mark was reached. At this mark 
Akaba had a lead of 1 min. 4 secs. The run home was 
uneventful; Figaro picked up some and the race ended 
with Akaba leading by 50 seconds. Elapsed time for the 
9% miles, Akaba 2 h. 9 m. 48 s.; Figaro 2h. 10 m. 38 s. 

Sunday, August 5th, was a bright summer day, very 
much like the day before. Course No. 8 was chosen, which 
gave us the same first leg as the previous day, but with the 
wind a little more in the south. About a quarter of a 
mile south of the starting line is a rocky island called 
Nebba, which we believed. we could weather on the star- 
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Figaro V, the Norwegian defender, with her big Swedish jib. She 
won the Gold Cup at Sandhamn in July. 


board tack if we were allowed to cross in the weather 
position. 

Both boats carried their Swedish jibs and crossed to- 
gether ten seconds after the gun, with Akaba in the 
weather position holding a higher wind but not footing 
quite so fast as Figaro. As we neared Nebba it was ap- 
parent that Figaro would have to tack, and we kept as high 
as possible so that there should be plenty of room for her 
to pass under our stern. We felt sure that Figaro could not 
draw far enough ahead to.cross our bow on the port tack 
as the amount that one loses in tacking with the Swedish 
jib is really amazing. 

We did not follow Figaro in her tack to port, as it was 
plain that the breeze was stronger inshore, just as it had 
been the day before; in fact, we did not tack to port until 
it was necessary to tack offshore to leave the mark on 
Strutskrakkene to port. We continued this port tack to 
the windward mark, having made the windward leg in 
two boards. The times here were A kaba 1-41-24, Figaro V 
1-45-12. Figaro had lost all her first port tack and we 
were favored by sailing first into a freshening breeze. 
The rest of the race consisted of two broad reaches. 
The times, Osgrunnen-mark, Akaba 2h. 26m. 1s., 
Figaro V 2h. 30m. 2s. And the finish, Akaba 3 h. 10 m. 
38 s., Figaro V 3h. 14m.19s. The total distance of this 
race was 13 miles. Elapsed time—A kaba 2 h. 50 m. 38 s., 
Figaro V 2h. 54m. 19s. 

Monday, August 6th, was bright and clear, with a 
brisk northerly wind in the harbor which everyone ex- 
pected to turn to southwest before race time. But at 12:20 
the northerly. was still blowing and the boats. were-sent 
away to a leeward start on Course No. 1, to be sailed 
twice around, a total distance of 16 miles. The yachts 
crossed about five seconds after the gun, with Akaba in 
the windward position. Almost at once both broke out 
spinnakers to starboard. In the short leg from the starting 
line to Nebba Figaro V pulled clear, but after passing 
Nebba the course was more nearly dead before the wind 
and Akaba drew abreast and slightly ahead of Figaro V, 
on her port side, which would have given her inside posi- 
tion at the leeward mark, four miles away. Unlike our 
custom in windward and leeward races all marks were left 
to port. As long as the wind was nearly aft Akaba was a 
trifle faster, but never could pull clear. As the leeward 

(Continued on page 92) 








How the Mackinac Race 
Was Sailed 


“Comet” and “Siren” Win in Their Classes — 
Twenty-one Y achts Sail Long Course 


By DonaLp PRATHER 


BOLLOWING the plan established last 
year, the Mackinac Race was again di- 
vided into two divisions for separate 
perpetual trophies. For the first time the 
historic old Mackinac Cup was sailed for 
exclusively by yachts classified by the 
Race Committee as of the cruising type, 
while the new Chicago-Mackinac Trophy, donated in 
1927 by Commodore George Woodruff, was competed for 
by the racing yachts. These two cups alternate annually 
as division prizes. 

Every cruising yacht on Lake Michigan eligible and 
able to muster a crew came out with the feeling that this 
was their first real chance! Twelve sloops, yawls, ketches 
and schooners started and finished. The winner was the 
38-foot yawl Comet, built in 1899 as a sloop, and later 
rebuilt and re-rigged as a yawl. H. D. Beaumont, owner, 
H. W. Rubinkam, skipper, Rowland Hill, Dave Kales, 
Al Martin, H. A. S. Clark and George Barker were her 
crew. 

In the racing division were one schooner, one yawl and 
seven sloops. The Class Q Siren, last year’s winner, owned 
by the Karas brothers and W. L. Latimer, won first 
prize on corrected time by defeating the Class P sloop 
Vagabond (ex-Josephine) by fifty-four minutes. 

The annual 331-mile race started July 28th in a fresh 
norther that had been blowing hard for thirty-six hours. 
While it showed signs of diminishing by Saturday after- 
noon, it was still heavy enough at 4 o’clock to cause many 








Ketch Valdora, owned by S. W. Treat, sailed her first Mackinac 
Race. 
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Siren, a Class Q sloop, sailed a fine race and again won in the racing 
division. She is owned by Karas and Latimer. 





skippers to reef. This was weather that most of the 
cruisers liked, and the fleet of twelve got away in two 
classes at 4 and 4:05 P.M. 

With the exception of the yawl Comet, they all held as 
high as the northerly wind permitted, laying courses 
across the lake toward the Michigan shore. Comet did just 
the opposite. Bucking the lumpy sea, in short hitches, she 
stood straight up the west shore along Chicago’s North 
Side, taking her departure from Grosse Point, 16 miles 
north of the start, at 2 A.M. Sunday. Meanwhile the larger 
cruisers had made about 60 miles E.N.E. toward St. 
Joseph, Michigan. 

It took Comet ten hours of uncomfortable going to gain 
this position but it was undoubtedly the deciding factor 
in her success. From here she reached and tacked to lee- 
ward on many courses, using every slant of wind for 187 
miles to Point Betsie. Sundown Monday night at Betsie, 
50 hours after the start, found her leading the other eleven 
cruisers, with the 72-foot yawl Siesia, sailing scratch, three 
miles astern, but coming up rapidly on the freshening 
south-southwest wind that later reached gale velocity. 
Audax was also in sight but inshore, and not yet feeling 
the full force of the wind. 

Eighteen miles north of Betsie, off Sleeping Bear 
Point, Siesta passed Comet. Later, however, the increasing 
wind made it impossible to steer her and she was forced to 
douse her mainsail. This again put Comet in the lead, 
which she held nearly to Ile aux Galets, about 40 miles 
from the finish. Here Sterling Morton’s able schooner 
Volante passed her, steady as a church, with everything set 
— topsails and spinnaker, and a blinding searchlight ex- 
amining the mizzenless Comet for identity. Volante was in 
her element — 45-mile gusts and towering seas, before 
which she was running. In contrast, Comet yawed so 
violently that she blew out two spinnakers in quick suc- 
cession. The boom and the gaff commenced to whip across 
decks, threatening real damage to the spar. After a while . 
it was necessary to douse the mainsail entirely and set the 
storm trysail. This was carried for about two hours until 
Malabar VI loomed up astern in the haze. Fearful that the 
latter might be the smaller schooner Hilaria, Comet hastily 
hoisted her mainsail, which had been triple-reefed for the 
reach down the Straits. The southwesterly seas encoun- 
tered Tuesday morning by all the cruisers were not only 
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Dorello, owned by Lyman Dwight, led the fleet for a good part 
of the long race. 


steep, but had tremendous force. They made steering a 
difficult task, especially on the smaller craft. 

Malabar had sailed a course from Point Betsie, west of 
the Manitou Islands, and was heading across to the former 
turning point, Waugoshance. Seeing Comet approach Shoal 
No. 5 Can Buoy (the new rounding point into the Straits), 
she hastily paid off to the point of a jibe and altered 
her course. By skilful helmsmanship on the part of her 
owner, W. D. Randall, Sr., she managed to clear the buoy 
without a mishap. Then she pulled away steadily on the 
27-mile reach down the Straits of Mackinac to the finish 
line between Mackinac and Round Islands, one hour and 
twenty minutes behind Volante, and a half hour ahead of 
Comet. 

The vicious puffs in the Straits half buried Comet with 
her triple-reefed mainsail but well within her time allow- 
ance. They blew the tops off the huge seas and the skies to 
the north and northwest were black and threatening. To 
add to the discomfort, a blinding rain squall broke at the 
finish, followed by a calm when the island was reached. 

On corrected time Malabar VI took second place, 
Richard Elliot’s sloop Audax, third, A. E. Pearce’s 
Mower-designed staysail schooner Quicksilver, fourth, 
and Volante, fifth place. 

The fine fleet that participated in the Bayview Yacht 
Club’s Port Huron to Mackinac race was already at 
anchor, as were most of the Chicago sloops. 





Audax and Flight in a hot brush on the way to Mackinac. 
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Siesta, R. Davidson’s big yawl, was scratch boat in the cruising 
division. 


The victory of Comet was a popular one. She sailed a 
‘“‘heady”’ race, stayed on no one particular course, but held 
out down the middle of the lake, where the best wind 
proved to be. She sought out every shifting slant of breeze, . 
and often sailed due east or west in order to put herself into 
more favorable positions for wind. Of her crew of seven, 
six were competent helmsmen, all were excellent light 
canvas men, and they raced the ship all of the 331 miles. 

Even more interesting was the close contest in the racing 
division, featured by the reckless sail-carrying contest of 
the two “P” sloops Vagabond and Joyant, and the big 
lead established by Lyman Dwight’s auxiliary sloop 
Dorello to within seven miles of the finish. 

Vagabond is a newcomer on the lake. She is the former 
Josephine, built for the late Addison Hanan, and was 
brought to Milwaukee a month before by her skipper, 
Edward Purtell. It was Joyant’s third try at a Mackinac 
race; the first year she lost her spar, and in 1927 she won 
third place. Intrepid, three-time winner of the famous 
event, was not entered this year. 

A majority of the racers held over to the East Shore 
during Saturday night, pointing as high as possible in the 
lumpy, left-over seas, while the northerly wind gradually 
blew itself out. By midnight reefs were shaken and top- 
sails set, and most of the fleet sighted the East Shore 
lights between St. Joseph and South Haven, before day- 
light Sunday. Tecumseh and Vagabond were among those 
who split tacks and took a course down the lake to the 
west of the others. 

Early Sunday morning it was bright and clear. The 
strong norther had dropped and during the morning the 
breeze was light and variable, shifting toward westerly, 
letting the fleet head north on the true course. Reachers 

and ballooners were set. Joyant, Dorello, Siren and 
Vagabond comprised the leaders. 

Around noon Dorello passed to weather of Joyant, two 
miles to the east of her, and set her big spinnaker to port. 
By late afternoon she had dropped Joyant well astern, 
with three more sails visible behind her. The wind then 
lightened again and headed, and it looked like slow going 
Sunday night. ° 

So it proved. Dorello, eight to ten miles offshore, had 
White Lake Light abeam at 8 P.M. and made Little Sable 

(Continued on page 90) 












Camargo—A Large Diesel-Powered Yacht 
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One of the largest American-built Diesel yachts of the year is the Camargo, owned by Julius Fleischmann, of Cincinnati. Designed by H. J. 

Gielow, Inc., Camargo is 225 feet in length, and has a cruising speed of 14 knots with two Bessemer Diesel engines. She is an unusually 

handsome craft, and her interior decorations and furnishings are most attractive. The reproductions show the large deckhouse living room, 

the dining room, one of the double staterooms and the deck shelter opening aft. Camargo was built by Geo. Lawley & Son Corp., and was 
seen on the recent New York Yacht Club Cruise. 
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A start in the Six-Metre Class in the Olympic regatta on the Zuider Zee. 


France and Norway Win Olympic Championships 


United States Yachts Trail in Eight- and Six--Metre Classes on the Zuider Zee 


By J. WitteTts OUTERBRIDGE 


acht races can best be described in the words of the 

d New Bedford sea captain, ‘‘We’ve been gone 
over three years and took no whales, but we had a damn 
good sail.” 

In the Eight-Metre Class, France was the victor after a 
series of hotly contested races, while in the Six-Metre 
Class Norway won the championship with ease in five 
races, The fight for first place in the International Twelve- 
Foot Dinghy Class was between the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, with Sweden emerging victorious and America 
again down at the bottom of the list. 

Before going further, it might be well to explain the sys- 
tem of scoring. To quote from the rules: ‘‘The crew, 
which, at the end of the seventh race, has won the great- 
est number of races will be declared the Olympic Cham- 
pions.’’ In the case of a tie, two or more crews having an 
equal number of first places, the crew with the greatest 
number of second places to its credit will be the winner. 
If, by any chance, a tie still exists, then the crew with the 
greatest number of third places wins. At the end of the 
fourth race, any crew that has not placed either first, 
second, or third, in any race, will be eliminated. 

This system, it will be noticed, is very similar to that 
under which the Scandinavian Gold Cup Races are sailed, 
save that in order to qualify for the finals in the Olympics, 
a boat need win only a second or third place. It is admit- 
tedly a cut-throat system, for an all round boat that can 
maintain a good general average without winning races 
can be defeated by a possibly inferior boat that, through 
some fluke, wins a race. The Olympic Committee, how- 
ever, insisted on this method, for, they argued, the pur- 
pose of the Olympic Games was to pick winners and not 
general averages. Thus it may be seen that any boat sent 
to the Olympics should be supreme in one type of weather 
and that any boat which is consistently good in all kinds 
of weather, without actually winning races, cannot hope 
to win the championship. 

The races were sailed over a triangular course on the 
Zuider Zee, two miles to a leg, the first leg always being a 
beat to windward. The Eight-Metres were sent three 
times around, the ‘“Sixes’’ twice. The course was such, 
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however, that, unless the wind shifted considerably dur- 
ing the race, the second and third legs were always reaches, 
with a jibe around the second mark. Never once was 
there a run dead to leeward, and, indeed, seldom was a 
boat able to carry a spinnaker. The result was that the 
second and third legs usually took the form of a proces- 
sion, as the boats rarely changed places after rounding 
the windward mark. 

Inasmuch as the Zuider Zee is not over thirteen feet 
deep in any place, any wind, no matter how light, could 
quite easily kick up a very short, nasty chop. The Ameri- 
cans, with their full, short-ended boats soon discovered 
this, much to their dismay. Although the surrounding 
country is as flat as the proverbial pancake, the wind, 
even when it blew hardest, was comparable to a north- 
wester on Long Island Sound for flukiness and spottiness. 

The American Eight-Metre representative, Babe, is 
owned by Owen Churchill, of Los Angeles. At the Olym- 
pics she was sailed by B. Weston. Designed by Burgess, 
Babe was built by Abeking and Rasmussen, in Bremen, 
sent to Amsterdam on a flat-car and was launched there 
for the first time, just three days before the races. Her 
newness and lack of tuning-up no doubt explain her 
failure to do better, as she is a very fine looking boat. 

Frieda, the American entry in the Six-Metre Class, 
was owned and sailed by Herman F. Whiton who, it may 
be remembered, won the Gold Cup in Lanai two years 
ago in Norway. Frieda was built by Nevins in 1927 from 
the designs of Clinton H. Crane. As crew on Frieda Mr. 
Whiton had C. H. Olmsted, J. H. W. Thompson, F. W. 
Morris and J. W. Outerbridge. Dr. Manfred Curry, who 
was expected to represent America in the Dinghy Class, 
did not sail, and Gustavus Kirby consented to take his 
place. Mr. Kirby was considerably handicapped by the 
fact that, up to this time, his previous sailing experience 
had been almost entirely confined to larger boats. 

The first race of the series was sailed on August 2nd. 
In a light and fluky northeast breeze the eight entries in 
the Eight-Metre Class got away to a good start — Nor- 
way and Holland having the best positions. At the first 
mark, Holland was leading, followed closely by Norway, 
Sweden, Great Britain, the United States, Argentine and 
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Rounding a mark. Left to right: Tout (the Norna), Sweden, and Frieda 
U. S.). 


France. Italy withdrew after fouling Norway, and, on the 
second beat to windward, Argentine passed the United 
States boat. The order at the second windward mark was 
maintained until the finish with Holland the victor, Nor- 
way second, and Sweden third. 

In the Six-Metre Class, all thirteen boats crossed the 
line on the starboard tack, well bunched at the windward 
end, with the exception of Frieda, which bore off towards 
the leeward mark and crossed the line with the gun, hav- 
ing her wind clear. At the windward end Norway and Hol- 
land got clear of the crowd to get the best starts. At the 
first mark, Sweden had a substantial lead which the United 
States, the second boat, could not overcome. Norway 
was a poor third, being followed by Holland, France and 
Esthonia. After rounding the leeward mark, Frieda took a 
long tack to the eastward and Norway held on to the 
north. Sweden elected to hold to a middle course in a 
vain endeavor to cover both boats. Norway had the best 
of it, however, and rounded the windward mark a little 
bit ahead of Sweden, both boats having a considerable 
lead over the United States. On the third leg, Sweden 





Babe, the American Eight-Metre entry, made a 
poor showing in her class. 


took Norway out to windward on a prolonged luffing 
match which almost enabled Frieda to slip through and 
beat them both. Norway won with but ten seconds sep- 
arating her from Sweden and the United States. The rest 
of the fleet were well behind, France taking fourth place, 
followed by Germany, Esthonia, Italy and Holland. In 
this race every boat used some form of the Swedish jib, 
Norway’s being considerably larger than the others. __. 

The second race, August 3rd, was sailed in a strong 
northeast breeze, which, in spite of its weight, was ex- 
tremely fluky. Holland and Italy got the best of the start 
in the Eight-Metre Class, but by the first mark, France 
and Norway had worked up into the leading positions 
with Babe, the United States boat, last. These respective 
positions were held until the end of the race. Following a 
protest by Italy, Norway was disqualified, thus giving 
Italy second place and Holland third. 

After a good start in the Six-Metre Class, the United 
States took the lead, only to lose it to Norway before the 
first buoy was reached. Belgium, Denmark and Esthonia 
rounded close behind Frieda, but their relative posi- 
tions remained unchanged for the next two legs. On the 
second windward leg the Frieda’s skipper took a “‘loser’s 
chance’’ and gambled on a long tack to the northward to 
put him ahead of Norway, since, boat for boat, Norway 
was faster. Norway, Belgium, Denmark, and Holland 
kept to a middle course and held a better wind, while 
Esthonia followed the United States. At the windward 
mark it was found that not only had Norway increased 
her lead, but also that Belgium was second, Denmark 
third and the United States in fourth place. These posi- 
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Rough going on the Zuider Zee. Many of the races were sailed in hard winds. 











tions were held until the finish, Norway winning by a con- 
siderable margin followed by Belgium, Denmark, the 
United States, Holland’ and Esthonia. 

The third race of the series was sailed on August 4th 
in a howling Northeaster. There was a particularly nasty 
chop to the sea which made the going much too rough for 
any but the extreme heavy-weather boats. 

The Eight-Metres got away to rather a poor start, 
most of them fighting shy of the line. France and Italy 
both withdrew on protests; Great Britain found the going 
too rough and gave up, and the Norwegian boat was dis- 
masted. All these casualties occurred in the first round so 
that the only boats left in the race were those of Holland, 
Sweden, the United States, and Argentine. They success- 
fully weathered the next two rounds and finished in that 
order. 

In the Six-Metre Class it was also a day of mishaps and 
protests. Immediately before the start Hungary and Nor- 
way were in a serious collision due to the Hungarian’s 
lack of knowledge of the International. Rules of right-of- 
way between boats close-hauled and running free. Norway 
emerged from this fracas with a nasty hole several feet 
in diameter amidships in her starboard side. Frieda got 
the best of a poor start but found the going too rough and 
was well back in the fleet about a mile from the windward 
mark, when her mast suddenly went over the side without 
a second’s warning. Spain was also in trouble and with- 
drew. Denmark, Belgium, Holland and Esthonia were the 
leaders at the end of the first round. This order remained 
the same until the second beat to windward when Hol- 
land and Esthonia passed Belgium. Denmark was dis- 
qualified on Holland’s protest, thus giving Holland first 
place, Esthonia second and Belgium third. 

That night there was little sleep for any of the shipyard 
workers and by 9 o’clock the next morning, all the boats 
were ready to resume racing. 

For the fourth race, on August 5th, the wind had swung 
around to the northward, and though it had less weight 
than on the previous day, there were, nevertheless, two 
casualties in the Eight-Metre Class. Two minutes before 
the start the Argentine mast buckled and went over the 
side with a crash. Half way to the first mark Norway lost 
her second mast in two days. Sweden and France had by 
far the best of the start, and, keeping their wind clear, 
reached the first buoy with a good lead. On this same fatal 
first leg Great Britain carried away her tiller and was put 
out of the running. The United States entry, Bade, again 
found the going too rough and withdrew from the race 
after being a hopeless last for the whole first round. 
On the second beat to windward, Italy gambled on a 
“‘loser’s chance,”’ and, while the two leaders held on to the 
eastward, she took a long tack to the westward and there 
held a good enough wind to put her five minutes ahead of 
Sweden, her nearest rival. This lead she held until the end 
of the race, although Sweden caught up considerably on 
the Italian boat before the finish was reached. 

In the Six-Metre Class the same old story was repeated. 
Norway got the best of the start at the windward end of 
the line while Frieda crossed about the middle, at the gun, 
under full headway, and with her wind clear. For the first 
round the United States fought a losing battle with Nor- 
way for first place. Norway both out-pointed and out- 
footed Frieda and, at the end of the first round, was 
leading by a very safe margin, with the United States 
second, Holland third, Belgium fourth, and Esthonia fifth. 

Realizing that, boat for boat, Norway was faster, 
Frieda again took the ‘‘loser’s chance”’ and split tacks, 
gambling on being either first or last. Again she was un- 
successful, for not only did Norway increase her lead, but 
Belgium, Esthonia and Holland also slipped through, 
putting the United States back in fifth place. The race 
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then resolved itself into the usual procession for the next 
two legs and the order at the second windward buoy was 
maintained until the finish. 

Monday, August 6th, was declared a holiday which 
was greatly welcomed by all hands as a chance to dry out 
sails and clothes and to see some of the events at the 
stadium. As a result of the first four races, five boats in 
the Eight-Metre Class qualified for the finals, viz., Sweden, 
Holland, Norway, Italy and France. Although the 
United States had qualified by taking third place in the 
race on August 4th, her owner and skipper, discouraged 
with her performance, withdrew. Six of the thirteen en- 
tries in the Six-Metre Class were eliminated, leaving 
Norway, Holland, Esthonia, Denmark, Sweden, Belgium 
and the United States in the finals. 

The wind for the fifth race, August 7th, had lessened 
considerably and had swung around to the southeast. 
Nevertheless, there was a short, sharp chop which made 
the going very wet and uncomfortable. 

-In the Six-Metre Class, Esthonia surprised everyone by 
getting off to a perfect start and immediately taking the 
lead, which she held until the finish. Norway, whose su- 
premacy was challenged for the first time, made desperate 
efforts to recover, and by the time the first mark was 
reached had succeeded in working up to second place, 
followed by Denmark, Sweden, Belgium, the United 
States and Holland. Esthonia was too far ahead to be 
caught, and rounded the leeward mark with her tremen- 
dous lead still intact. During the reach on the second leg, 
Frieda worked up into fifth place, with the aid of a small 
reaching spinnaker which she carried, as well as a balloon 
jib. 
After rounding the leeward mark the skipper of the 
Esthonian boat did some very pretty maneuvering to keep 
the whole fleet covered and to maintain his position. He 
was successful, although Norway, by hard sailing, cut his 
lead about half. Belgium repassed the United States to 
take fourth place, close behind Sweden. The United 
States entry was in continual difficulty during the race as 
the rigging on her new mast had slackened up danger- 
ously and it was necessary to keep two of the crew hard at 
work, taking up the slack, for almost the whole time. 

The sixth race, August 8th, was sailed in a stiff North- 
easter which would have put any spring Northerly on 
Long Island Sound to shame for its flukiness. 

In the Six-Metre Class, Esthonia, inspired by her vic- 
tory of the day before, had the best of a very good start, 
being first over theline, followed by Norway and the United 
States. On the first round, the breaks were with Esthonia 
and she led the fleet by what might, in a fair breeze, be 
considered a safe margin. Belgium, after a wretched 
start, worked her way up to second place, with Norway a 
close third. Sweden, Denmark, the United States, and 
Holland followed, well spread out. The second beat to 
windward saw the tables turned, for Denmark, by making 
the most of the puffs, went from fifth to first place, while 
Norway went to second. Frieda was again suffering from 
rigging trouble and ill-fitting sails but, nevertheless, man- 
aged to beat Sweden and Holland. By taking second place 
and by beating Esthonia in this race, Norway won the 
Olympic championship in the Six-Metre Class. 

For the seventh and last race the wind had the same 
force and direction as on the previous day, but it was con- 
siderably steadier. The sea was still running pretty high. 
The excitement in the Eight-Metre Class was intense, for 
although Holland was leading with two first and two 
second places, France, by winning this race, would have 
three firsts and the championship. If either Sweden or 
Italy won, they would have second place, next to Holland, 
no matter where France finished. 
(Continued on page 90) 














The Good-Will Battle of Marblehead, A.D. 1928 


Canadian Uisitors Score in International Match 


By C. H. J. Sniper 


@1X years ago, by the happy inspiration of 
two flag officers — Henry A. Morss of the 
Eastern Yacht Club, of Marblehead, 
Mass., and George H. Gooderham, of the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club, Toronto, 
Ont. — a series of international visiting 
matches was begun. That series has been 
an eminent success in emphasizing that yachting is a 
gentleman’s game. It has also answered the cynicism that 
international sport is worse than war. 

The general plan of action between the New England 
and Canadian yachtsmen has been that one group should 
be hosts and the other guests. The hosts should provide 
the ships and the water, and both should provide crews. 
As for a trophy, sometimes it is a loving cup, sometimes a 
cake. This year the cake eaters had it on the thirst 
quenchers. At any rate, a cake was the prize, and the 
Canadians took that cake. They were guests and the 
Marblehead men were hosts. Right royal hosts, too, was 
the unanimous pronouncement of all the visitors. 

In 1922 the contestants strove in ‘‘P’’ boats on Lake 
Ontario. In 1924 it was in ‘‘S” boats at Marblehead. In 
1926 Lake Ontario was again the scene, and a pair of 
‘‘P’s” and a pair of ‘‘R’s” were used. For 1928 ‘‘Q’s”’ 
were the vehicle. The lake men were unfamiliar with 
them, never having developed a class, but Marblehead 
was well heeled in that regard and the fresh water sailors 
were keen to learn. 

The Royal Canadian Yacht Club selected Rear Com- 
modore Norman R. Gooderham and Chairman T. K. 
Wade, of the sailing committee, as skippers, and told 
them to pick their own crews. Mr. Gooderham selected 
two of his old standbys, G. D. Addison and J. W. Bartlett, 
and added Grenville Finch-Noyes, a more recent recruit 
to the afterguard of the Rear Commodore’s schooner 
Yolanda. Mr. Wade promptly chose two of his Patricia 
crew, Gordon Cassels and Ralph Roberts. For third man 
he picked Henry Hill, skipper of Cara Mia, which was at 
the moment neck and neck with Patricia for the season’s 
championship on Lake Ontario. 

The Eastern Yacht Club nominated Commodore 
Charles Francis Adams as one skipper, and B. Devereux 
Barker as the second. Their crew members were, with 








One of the Marblehead crews. C. M. Barker, E. M. Abbot and 
B. Devereaux Barker (right). 





Tcmmy Wade (right) and his Canadian crew: Gordon Cassels, Henry 


Commodore Adams, Rear Commodore Robert A. Leeson, 
Charles A. Cotting, and James Perkins. With Skipper 
Barker, Charles M. Barker, Isaac R. Edmands, Edward 
M. Abbott, Ben C. Tower, and Livingston Davis. The 
latter two alternated, the Barker crew having to be re- 
enforced in order to permit of Mr. Edmands taking the 
helm of the other boat in two races when Commodore 
Adams could not sail. 

All was merry as a marriage bell and Henry Morss, one 
of the grandparents of the idea, so to speak, picked up the 
telephone to send this message to Toronto: 

‘‘Charlie Adams and Dev. Barker will be our skippers 
in the races next week. Thought this might interest you.”’ 

This is how he sent it: 

‘“‘Hello — take this message, please, for the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, Toronto. Yes, — Charlie Adams 
and Dev. — D for devil, E for Eva, V for Virginia — 
Dev. Barker will be our skippers in races next week. 
Thought this might interest you. Signature, Henry A. 
Morss.”’ 

And this is what came out at the Toronto end: 

‘‘CHARLIE ADAMS AND DEV LEAVE FOR VIRGINIA DEV 
BARKER WILL BE OUR SKIPPER END RACES NEXT WEEK 
THOUGHT THIS MIGHT INTEREST YOU. HENRY A. MORSS.” 

So the Canadians swung their suitcases aboard for 
Boston, marvelling what Virginian races called away 
their old friends Adams and Barker, and who would take 
their places. They were met at Huntingdon Avenue 
station by a beaming contingent of Marblehead men, 
including the supposedly missing Barker—and the 
deep-sea guffaws which greeted the production of the 
telegram could be heard across Massachusetts Bay. 

Motored out to Marblehead, comfortably bestowed at 
the Eastern Yacht Club and in the homes of members as 
individual guests, the visitors lost no time in getting a 
glimpse of the craft they had to sail. Skippers Gooder- 
ham and Wade took the Falcon and the Hornet out that 
afternoon. These were two of the older ““Q”’ boats, the 
Hornet having won two seasons’ championships “and 
going on three,’’ under the helmsmanship of her owner, 
B. D. Barker. The other yachts set aside for the contest 
were Frederick H. Prince’s Venturer, and Mr. Edmand’s 
Norn, newer boats whose performance promised a very 





Hill and Ralph Roberts. 
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even match. It required nice calculation so to arrange the 
schedule that veteran owner-skippers like Messrs. 
Barker, Edmands and Abbot (owner of the Falcon) 
should not be placed too often in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of sailing their own boats. They themselves were 
urgent in asking that this be done, an example of the 
thorough sportsmanship and good feeling which marked 
the match. 

For the first race, on the morning of August 21st, Ed- 
mands sailed Hornet in place of Commodore Adams; 
Barker had the Falcon; Gooderham got Venturer; and 
Wade drew Norn. The wind was light to moderate from 
the southeast, the course was four miles to windward and 
back. The start was very close, the lake men rather sur- 
prising themselves with the accuracy with which they hit 
the line in craft of quite un- 
familiar type. The honors 
went to either Gooderham 
or Wade, Gooderham hav- 
ing Venturer to windward of 
him but a little back. The 
reputation of the Rear 
Commodore of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club as a 
past master of the art of 
taking a yacht to windward 
was proved to be well 
founded, and he had Ven- 
turer leading the fleet long 
before the weather mark 
was reached. He maintained 
this on the run home, and 
the race ended with this 
elapsed time recorded : Ven- 
turer (Gooderham) 1:23:16; 
Falcon (Barker) 1:24:31; 
Norn (Wade) 1:24:56; Hornet (Edmands) 1:26:32. 

Canadians, first and third, scored 6 points; United 
States, second and fourth, scored 4. 

After lunch, in changed boats, a much brisker air, and a 
tumble of sea which swept the lean-hulled ‘“‘Q”’ boats 
from stem to stern, the contestants resumed the struggle. 
Wade now had the Hornet, Gooderham the Norn, Ed- 
mands the Falcon and Barker the Venturer. This time the 
starting honors were Edmand’s. All four hit the line 
pretty well abreast, but he had Falcon well up to weather. 
The course was a beat, a reach, and a run, over an 11-mile 
triangle. Gooderham found Norn took kindly to the lively 
going, and he had a lead of nearly a minute over Barker 
in Venturer at the weather mark. Barker chased him 
hard, however, and was within two lengths of him at the 

‘next buoy. The pair made a thrilling finish, shooting the 
big rollers with spinnakers straining hard and booms 
broad off, Norn getting the gun by 15 seconds. Wade was 
again third, bringing Hornet in 48 seconds ahead of 
Falcon. The score for this race was the same as for the 
first, making the points for the day, Canada 12, United 
States 8. 

Commodore Adams, just back from Spain in the Aélan- 
tic, was able to sail Venturer for the third race of the 
series, on the morning of August 22nd. His team mate 
was Barker in Norn. Gooderham had Hornet, and Wade 
the Falcon. Much was looked for when men of the repu- 
tation of Adams and Gooderham should come together. 
They had a hard-fought friendly tussle on Lake Ontario 
six years before. But Commodore Adams appeared to 
have his own ideas about the value of being first over the 
line in a mixed fleet of four. He went with Gooderham to 
the extreme end of the line, and when Gooderham jibed 
away from him smartly he just jogged on past the buoy, 
tacked, and came back into a leisurely fourth place. 


Yachting 


Start of the first race of the Toronto-Marblehead series, won by 
the Canadian sailors. Left to right: Norn, Hornet, Venturer. | 
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Gooderham had to run down the line to avoid being too 
soon, and starting honors were again Wade’s. 

It fell to the lot of this less known lake sailor to ‘take 
on” the commander of the last America’s Cup defender, 
and whatever his misgivings were he kept them to himself. 
Tack after tack Venturer and Falcon made, and the visitor 
never relinquished the iron grip his splendid start had 
given him. Gooderham and Barker, battling it out in 
different waters, did not participate in this little duel. At 
the end of it — two and a half miles of windward work — 
Gooderham was to weather of all, and turned the mark 
16 seconds ahead of his team mate. Then came Barker in 
Norn, a minute and three seconds behind Wade. Venturer 
brought up the rear, two minutes and eight seconds 
astern of Falcon. 

Wade was doing so well 
with Falcon that he turned 
the next mark only four 
seconds behind his leader, 
with Norn about a minute 
astern and Venturer still two 
minutes back. 

Here came a ‘splendid 
application of team play. 
Barker, in Norn, could not 
hope to score better than 
third as things stood. If 
the Commodore could not 
do any better with Venturer 
than she was doing all 
America could get out of it 
would be third and fourth. 
Flinging aside his own 
place, Barker commenced 
a pursuit of Wade. Up, 
up, up, they both went, 
away above the course. Half way home they were 
almost a mile to windward of where they should 
have been. Meanwhile, Gooderham had been driv- 
ing Hornet straight for the finish line — and Adams 
had been doing the same thing with Venturer. At length 
Wade jibed over. Barker did the same. Both stood for the 
line — but Gooderham and Adams had slipped through. 
Gooderham’s lead was quite comfortable, a minute and 
40 seconds at gunfire, but Venturer was also quite com- 
fortably installed in second place, thanks to Barker’s 
heroic effort. Instead of leading the fleet in, as it had 
seemed certain he would do, Wade had to sweat blood to 
keep Falcon in front of the pursuing Norn. He did it — by 
a six-second margin— so the score was a repeater on 
those of the day previous. Score to date, 18 to 12. 

For the afternoon of the second day Barker had his 
own sweetheart, the Hornet. Gooderham got the Falcon. 
Wade was in the Venturer, and Adams in the Norn. The 
course for this race was two and one-half miles to wind- 
ward and return, twice over, the wind being moderate 
from the south, hauling to the east. Again it fell to Wade’s 
lot to lead the fleet over the line and to lock horns with 
Commodore Adams. The windward work of this pair was 
magnificent, and each employed all the tricks of the trade. 
Wade had a slight advantage from his start, but Adams 
had a good boat under him in Norn, and he nursed her out 
to windward most sympathetically, rounding the weather 
mark with a lead of five seconds on Hornet, 24 seconds on 
Venturer, and a minute and one second on Falcon. Gooder- 
ham had allowed Barker to split tacks with him, with the 
usual fatal result. 

Barker, in his own boat, went by Norn immediately in 
the first trip back. Soon Wade got Venturer past her, too; 
and then Gooderham brought Falcon along. Completing 
(Continued on page 92) 
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A close start in the Interclub Class during the annual racing cruise of the Great South Bay Yacht Racing Association. 


Great South Bay Sails Annual Cruise in Light Weather 


“A Large Fleet and Keen Racing Mark 1928 Event 
By H. A. CaLaHAn 


annual cruise of the Great South Bay Yacht Racing 

Association that made the wind so fluky. For four 
days the large fleet of yachts wallowed around in baffling 
light airs, then at Bellport on the final day of the cruise 
the weatherman delivered all the wind for five days in one 
big bunch. It was the driest cruise in many years. What 
little rain there was came at night and until the last day 
no spray flew. There was less disturbance from the stern 
waves of motor boats, fewer mistakes on the part of the 
Regatta Committee than have been recorded in a long 
time. The Coast Guard, in the policing of the course, 
were, if anything, over-zealous and themselves got in the 
way of the racing. Also they were guilty not infrequently 
of ordering away from the starting line boats that were 
scheduled to start on the next gun. And an active debate 
is in progress as to whether or not coast guard patrol of 
races is an unmixed blessing. 

The races this year were marked by the appearance of a 
new “P’’ boat, by two new classes and by the improved 
performance of two old classes with new ballast. The new 
‘““P”’ boat is the Edna, owned by Northam Warren, from 


Pasmnuater it was the fact that it was the thirteenth 


the board and the shop of old Gil Smith. Gil quit building 
boats some years ago but when the Connolly-designed 
Avis appeared in 1925 and consistently beat the Gil Smith 
boats, old Gil could stand it no longer and set out, despite 
the warnings of his physician, to build the Edna. She is a 
thing of beauty and is probably the fastest boat of her 
inches this master designer has ever produced. 

Only five ‘‘P”’ boats started this year, — the Bee, the 
Constance, the Kid and the Elvira failing to appear. 

The two new classes that attracted attention were the 
Stars and the Moriches Bay one-designs. The Stars fur- 
nished plenty of keen competition as most of the old 
prize-winning skippers of other classes have bought 
these boats. But they found it tough going in the first four 
days of the cruise owing to the light airs and the great 
masses of seaweed floating in the bay. The seaweed 
would collect in bunches as big as a sugar barrel around 
the fin keels of the Stars and throughout the race the 
crews could be seen lying on their tummies fishing for 
seaweed with boat hooks. It is said that the breast-bone 
of every Star “‘crew”’ is indelibly marked with the im- 

(Continued on page 108) 





One of the new Moriches Bay one-design class (at left) and the Indian Class, popular on Great South Bay. 





A Twin-Screw Diesel Cruiser for the Great Lakes 











~ 


Photos by Brown & Rehbaum 
A new cruiser that has made her appearance on the Great Lakes this summer is the Margo, owned by B. A. Massee, of Chicago. Designed 


by Henry C. Grebe & Co., and built by the Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation, Margo is 98 feet in length and does 16 m.p.h. with a 
pair of the latest type Winton Diesel motors. Of generous beam and substantial construction, Margo has proved her weatherly qualities in 
actual service. The picture shows the roomy after deck and shelter seat, the owner’s attractive stateroom and the compact engine installation. 
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The yawl Pandora (left) and Teva rounding the windward mark in a fresh breeze during the Southern California Regatta. 








The Southern California Yachting Association Regatta 
Sailed in Variable Weather 


By Cuartes Larkin, II 


started with a rail breeze, giving those who do their 

bathing on San Francisco Bay a taste of home, and 
scaring the Advance staysails off the Southern California 
craft. Monday, August 6th, was the kind of a day that 
was meant for yacht races and everything went off like 
clockwork. 

The “R’s”’ were sent over first, followed by the Six- 
Metre Class and then the cruising classes. Those who 
had written ‘‘dope sheets’’ either tore them up, soon 
after the first gun was fired, or wished that they had 
not written them. In the R Class Maribel, ex-Alert III, 
piled out in the lead, followed by Roger Marchetti’s 
Pirate. She was never headed. Friendship, with the crew 
of the old Patricia aboard, the boat which most of us 
figured to win, traipsed along in third place, followed by 
Heather and the lighter weather boats. 

In the Six-Metre Class Arthur Rousseau had his own 
way in the Six-Metre Maybe. With the “weather from 
home’”’ he romped around the course with the Synnove 
on his heels. The Clio found the going too heavy to do 
well and Harpoon parted a shroud and had to withdraw. 
This regatta was only the second appearance of the 
“‘Sixes’’ in Pacific waters and the interest shown in the 
class indicates that it will be popular. 

The Diablo seems to have a jinx cast over the big 
cruising class. Boats come and boats go, yet Diablo seems 
to remain unbeatable. She won in her class over perhaps 
as fast a fleet of boats as she has ever faced. Clem Stose’s 
Honolulu race winner, 7 eva, was second, with Al Christie’s 
new Schock schooner Highlander third, and Reynolds’ 
Wetona fourth. 


YOR once a regatta in Southern California waters 


In the X and Y Classes the dope sheets were again up- 
set and the unbeatable was beaten when William Watson, 
sailing his Wiletie, saved his time over the Ocean Waif, 
and C. G. White’s new Alden ketch Vagabond was first 
home in her class, getting second place on corrected time. 
Ocean Waif was third, Wanderlure II fourth, and Scara- 
mouche fifth. 

Wimitch successfully defended her last year’s record 
when she easily won in the P and Q Classes. In fact, she 
trimmed the whole fleet on corrected time. She and Ocean 
Waif seem to be the only boats capable of beating the 
Diablo in her off moments. L. M. Charles’ little Minerva, 
with her new Marconi rig, sprung a surprise by taking 
pes ee place, with the Almardine II third, and Ortona 
ourth. 

In the Marion Class Joker, sailed by Louis Speilberger, 
took first honors with Merry Mac second, and Don D. 
third. None of the Snow Bird Class showed up. 

Tuesday, August 7th, the wind was a-bit more moderate 
and the dope ran truer to form. Roger Marchetti, sailing 
his Pirate, romped home a winner in the R Class, while 
Friendship snapped into it and took second place. Mari- 
bel managed. to stay ahead of the light weather aggrega- 
tion and came in third, with Angela fourth. 

“Skip’’ Warren, at the stick of the Synnove in her own- 
er’s absence, sailed her into first place after a hard fought 
battle with the Maybe. Rousseau made just one mis- 
take — he undershot the weather mark on the second 
time around. That cost him the race. The weather 
was still too heavy for Clio and Harpoon, who finished’ 
third and fourth respectively, some distance behind the 
other two. 




















Sets, 


Friendship, Owen Churchill’s 20-Rater, 
won the series. 


In the Star Class there were 23 starters and the racing 


was thick and hot. In such a fleet a poor or even fair start 
can cost a boat the race. Hubbard, sailing his champion 
Tempe III, finished first, followed by Tom Robin, sailed 
by Webster, Barbara J., Speedsiar, and Western Star. 
Don D., sailed by Jack Keith, won in the Marion Class 
with El Diablo second, and Merry Mac third. Dwight 
Ainsworth, in Curlew, won in the Snow Bird Class. 











Maybe, A. F. Rousseau’s Six-Metre, took the series with 15} points. 


Wednesday, August 8th, the air was considerably 
lighter and the cards were shuffled in the R Class. The 
Davis crew at last got the Friendship going and won. 
Pirate was second, with Maribel third and Heather fourth. 

With the ‘‘Sixes,’’ Skip Warren, in the Synnove, again 
stayed in front of the Maybe and the San Francisco com- 
bine, the light weather boats finishing in the same order 
as the day before. 

_To win consecutively in a big fleet of Stars is hard to 
do. Things swapped about some in this class. Ray 
Schauer, in Movie Sitar, was first and Hubbard second. 
Merrill, sailing Western Star, finished third and Plumb, 
sailing Aquilla, came up from 21st place to 4th. Hubbard 
still was ahead in the point score, with Schauer second. 
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E. L. Petersen’s Angela (right), of San Diego, winner of the Lipton Cup in Class R. 


Diablo won her second race easily, with Highlander 
nosing out Teva for second place in the large cruising 
class and Pandora, who had trouble in the first race, 
taking fourth. That four of the Honolulu Race boats were 
entered in the regatta speaks well for both the skippers 
and the boats. To be home scarcely two weeks, after 
5,000 miles of racing and cruising, and then enter a 
week of racing against boats which have been groomed for 
the occasion is a sporting thing, to say the least. 

In the second race for the X and Y Classes, Ocean Waif 
came back a winner, with Wiletie second and Vagabond 
third. The big ketch could not get going in the light air, 
while Wanderlure II and Scaramouche were quite badly 
beaten. 

(Continued on page 94) 


















How would you like to be in the Star boat? Al Christie’s new schooner 
Highlander rounding a mark with a Star in the recent Southern] 
California Regatta. 





















Deep Water Sailing 


Part IX — The Trades 


By E. G. MARTIN 


[In order to round out this discussion on the design, rig and equip- 
ment of yachts intended for deep water sailing, the author has 
added an account of some incidents in the Transatlantic passage of 
Jolie Brise, made in 1926, in order to show the actual conditions to 
be met in a long voyage and which form the reason for many of his 
conclusions. Ep.] 


www’ FF the Spanish coast Jolie Brise was lying 

\ : becalmed, and that day for the first 
¢ time we felt the warmth of the southern 
sun. Till then we had all been cold, for 
we were soft after many months of life 
/ on shore. But now we were warmed 
’ through and through, and felt the won- 
derful sense of well-being which only sunshine can give. 
We enjoyed that evening all the more because it gave 
us our first chance of idling for a time. We had been hard 
at work for weeks before we sailed, and afterwards we 
had to settle-down to life on board and to do all the little 
things which go to make the difference between a ship 
as she leaves harbor and when she is in seagoing trim. 
We had met with just enough rough weather to set our 
minds at ease about the vessel and her gear, and so we 
could bask in the sun and enjoy life to the full. 

The evening was most lovely. The ship swayed easily 
upon a long gentle swell, and there was not a breath of 
wind. Presently, away to the west, we saw a darkening of 
the water which spread across the sea and came towards 
us. Then we heard a whispering sound, such as a breeze 
will make when it first ruffles the surface of a calm. 
Closer and closer came the darkening and still the sails 
hung idle, till it was all about the ship and we saw that we 
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The author, Lieut. Commander E. G. Martin, at the tiller 
of Jolie Brise. 





were surrounded by millions of fish. Hake they were, and 
large ones. As we sat upon the rail we could see them 
passing by in the shadow of the ship, and now and then 
rising to the surface, for they were feeding upon some small 
fly which had settled upon the water. We tried to catch 
them, and Green did hook one, but it fell off before he 
could get it on board. Our only bait was little bits of 
meat or bread, which the fish did not like. With trout 
rods and flies we might have enjoyed some good fishing. 
The fish passed on towards the land and soon the sea 
became as calm as ever. 

That night the sun set in a blaze of orange and gold 
which glowed upon the mountains in the east and flooded 
the sea with color so that it shone like molten metal. 
The calm lasted into the night, but the glass was falling 
and we could see the promise of wind in the sky. Towards 
morning a breeze came from the southwest, and so we 
set the ship’s head to the west and made an offing from 
the land. Little by little the wind freshened. By the follow- 
ing afternoon we had the ship “dodging along,” as the 
trawlermen say, under the trysail and a small jib, 
sheeted to windward; and before dark, though the wind 
had eased, we reefed the trysail, for the glass was still 
falling. In the small hours of the morning it fell almost 
calm; but we kept the ship close-reefed and waited tosee 
what day would bring, and it was well that we did so. 

Soon after daybreak a violent squall bore down upon 
us from the southwest and rushed tearing past the ship 
in a torrent of spindrift and rain. That was the onset of a 
gale. For some time past, although there had been but 
little wind the swell had been running higher and higher, 








In the Trades. Setting up the rigging during fine weather. 
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and now it became a great breaking sea. But although it 
ran high it was true with the southwest wind, and the 
little ship rode over it as easily as a bird. 

At the outset of a gale, when the sea is hourly growing 
larger and breaking more heavily, one cannot help being 
anxious lest it should become more than the ship can 
face; but as time passes and she rises buoyantly over 
every wave the anxiety gives place to fascination and 
pride in her. For one who loves ships and understands 
their ways there is no more beautiful sight than the gal- 
lant behavior of a fine sea-boat in a gale of wind. It was 
in this gale that I realised for the first time that the Havre 
pilots were really speaking the truth when they told me 
that when hove-to in a gale in their boats, they could go 
below and forget all about it, so easy is the motion and so 
steadily do they lie. 

For about two hours the wind blew with real fury, and 
then it settled down into a S.W. gale of average force. 
By noon it began to drop and by three o’clock we were 
rolling horribly in a huge sea with not an air of wind to 
steady the ship. All through the afternoon we were tum- 
bled about, and a fine cold rain came to make our dis- 
comfort complete. When there is no wind at all one can 
lash the tiller amidships and leave the ship to herself; 
but now there was a light air, just enough to give steerage- 
way, so there was nothing for it but to hang on to the 
kicking tiller and wait for more wind. At last it came, 
very light at first, and from the southwest, a dead head 
wind. But it backed to south, and so by degrees to S.E. 
and N.E. and then to north, and there it freshened until 
we were off on our course again with a strong breeze upon 
the quarter. 

For a time the wind remained northerly, and even 
backed to N.N.W., but the glass was rising and next day 
we made our first really good day’s run. Then to our de- 
light the wind veered slowly to N.N.E. and settled there. 
Though it seemed too good to be true, we could not help 
wondering whether we had not really found the Portu- 
guese Trade which might carry us south until we reached 
the true Northeast Trades. The Portuguese Trade would 
have been the normal wind where we were had it been 
two months later in the year, for it comes with the hot 
weather, but finding this N.E. wind in April was un- 
expected good fortune. But the breeze held and freshened 
steadily, and this proved to be the beginning of a 30-day 
run in which we sailed 3,500 miles dead before the wind. 
Just once or twice it shifted to the quarter for a little 
time, but during the whole of that run we sailed under our 
square rig. 

To us who had sailed only in the northeastern waters 
of the Atlantic, where the winds are variable, it seemed 
almost incredible that we should be running our 150 
miles dead before the wind, day after day, almost with 
the regularity of a steamship. This was one of the things 
we wanted to experience and for which we chose the 
southern route. For a long time we did not become ac- 
customed to it, and it seemed unnatural to be blown 
along under bulging square sails, while there was no lee 
side to the ship, and she took no steady helm. So we ran 
upon a southwesterly course which took us to the east- 
ward of Madeira and west of the Canaries, and the wind 
remained dead aft. 

At this time we had our squaresail clipped to hoops 
which ran upon the yard, and so two hands had to go 
aloft to unclip the sail before it could be lowered. This 
was a very troublesome business when the ship was rolling 
violently; and two days later when the. wind freshened 
very much at nightfall, we ran through the night with 
the sail brailed up because I was afraid to send anyone 
aloft to lower it. It was risky running like this because 
the wind was very strong and there was a heavy following 
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sea. Had the brails chafed through during the night there 
would have been real trouble. Fortunately, everything 
held on and next day we unclipped the sail and after- 
wards always set it flying. The hoops were scrapped, and 
there was no need for anyone to go aloft when the sail 
was lowered. 

As we traveled south, so the wind freshened, and now 
for the first time we began to use oil to check the breaking 
of the sea. The oil may have done some good, for we could 
see a ‘“‘slick”’ in our wake, but we were traveling so fast 
that it had not much chance of spreading. At nightfall 
I thought it best to heave-to again under the reefed 
trysail and a small jib, for the sea was breaking heavily. 
So we lay until daylight, quite comfortable. At four 
o’clock I came up to take the morning watch, and very 
soon afterwards the weather jib-sheet parted, for it had 
been chafing against the forestay unnoticed in the dark. 
So I ran off upon our course again. As we approached the 
Canaries the wind steadily freshened, and when we 
sighted Palma, the westernmost of the Islands, we were 
logging seven under the small staysail only, set across 
the deck. It was a fine landfall that Warneford made. We 
had seen no land since we left the Portuguese coast, for 
Madeira was.shrouded in mist, as very often it is, and we 
had passed about 25 miles east of it. Now, the weather 
was more hazy than ever, with the smoky haze which 
comes with an easterly wind and a hot sun. 

Palma rises sheer up from the sea with tremendous 
cliffs on its western side, and is nearly 8,000 feet high, so 
that in clear weather it can be seen from very far off. 
But now, when we made it, all that we could see wasa 
faint gray shadow, rising up above the sea so high that it 
seemed we must be quite close to the Island, although 
we knew from observation that it was 20 miles away. 
That day was one of the roughest through which we con- 
tinued to sail the ship. We used more oil, and under the 
little staysail alone we tore along upon our course. Palma 
was our point of departure for the serious part of our 
voyage, and we were glad to have sighted it before we 
began the 3,000-mile traverse of the Atlantic. Later on 
I should not have cared in the least whether we sighted 
it or not, for when we found that we could rely upon 
getting our W T time signals regularly, and so fix the 
ship absolutely, whenever Warneford could get a sight, 
I never had the slightest anxiety about our position. 

Until now we had been sailing within a few hundred 
miles of the land, but after leaving the Canaries, the 
West Indies were the next land which we should approach, 
and in case of need the land which we could make most 
easily, for we could hardly have made our way back to 
the Canaries against so much wind and sea. Our course 
was now rather to the west of S.W., and the wind was 
dead aft. Our intention was to go on making southing 
until we had reached Lat. 20 N. then to steer west until 
we were within about 250 miles of the West Indies, and 
afterwards to sail north for New York, passing to the 
westward of Bermuda — a total distance cf about 4,000 
miles. It was a roundabout way, but we had found the 
N.E. Trades and knew that by going south to about 20° 
we should hold them; whereas if we attempted to shorten 
the voyage by keeping farther north we should pass 
through the calm region between the Trades and the 
variable winds of the North Atlantic. 

A splendid wind and current atlas is published by the 
Admiralty, in which the ocean is divided into squares, and 
in each square are shown by arrows the direction and 
force of the prevailing wind for each month of the year, 
and the duration of calms, which are shown by shaded 
circles of different sizes. Not far to the northward of the 
course which we had chosen, these shaded circles are 

(Continued on page 79) 











The Midsummer Series at Marblehead 


Hard Racing and Big Fleets Mark Annual Event 
“Gypsy” Wins Manhasset Cup 


By Leonarp M. Fow Le 


w? ARBLEHEAD’S racing men, especially 
the skippers and crews of the “‘R”’ boats, 
went through as strenuous a two weeks, 
from July 30th to August 12th, as was 
ever laid out in the sport. First there was 
the week given over to the Eastern 
Yacht Club’s Ladies’ Plate with hard 
racing, in divisions, 
every day. This was 
followed by Marble- 
head’s annual race week 
with the 20-Raters rac- 
ing twice daily the first 
three daysin the annual 
match for the well- 
known Manhasset Bay 
Challenge Cup. 

In 1927 a record for 
the number of starters 
in the annual Marble- 
head Race Week was 
established that has 
stood for two years. The 
opening day of the Cor- 
inthian’s racing of that 
season saw a fleet of 292 
sail. The highest figure 
this summer was 280, 
attained on the corre- 
sponding day of the 
week. The smaller fig- 
ures this season were 
due to several causes. 
First, of course, was the 
weather. The other 
causes were the failure 
of the Cohasset classes, 
the Manchester 18- 
footers, and the Quincy 
Cats to turn out in full 
force. All other localities of Massachusetts that annually 
sweep across Massachusetts Bay for the open races lived 
up to expectations. 

Greatest in numbers was the Indian “ Marconi’’ Class, 
combining for the racing the clinker-planked knockabouts 
of Squantum, South Boston, Winthrop, Hull, and 
Scituate. In the last two years these knockabouts, origi- 
nally built by the Eastern Yacht Club for the Junior 
Championship racing, have found great popularity 
among the racing men in the clubs of Boston Harbor. 
There is now a fleet of more than 40 in the Indian Mar- 
coni Association, and three-fourths of them turned out at 
Marblehead. 

Marblehead Race Week, known far and wide as Mid- 
summer Week, had its inception some 30 years ago as an 
invitation series of the Corinthian Yacht Club. Now it is 
conducted by the three clubs of Marblehead as an annual 
institution, bringing together for the only time of the 
season racing yachtsmen from all centers of the bay. Thus 
skippers and crews begin to plan to renew acquaintances 
of long standing as soon as the plans of the Eastern and 
Corinthian are announced early in the year. Since the 








The Corinthian Yacht Club, on Marblehead Neck, looking up the harbor. 


revival of racing a couple of seasons after the World War, 
the annual Midsummer Week has been growing in im- 
portance and the fleets have been increasing in size each 
summer. This year an event was added to the week, 
giving instead of seven days of racing a program of eight. 
The Pleon Yacht Club, the oldest junior yachting organi- 
zation of the country, if not of the world, scheduled a 
Junior Regatta for Sun- 
day afternoon, August 
5th, for all classes. Con- 
ditions for this regatta 
required that all yachts 
_- should be sailed by 
ah juniors under 21 years 
of age with junior crew 
requirements according 
to size of competing 
yacht. 

For some reason 
Dame Nature frowned 
not only once, but con- 
tinually on this plan of 
the juniors. Sunday 
afternoon Marblehead 
was visited by one of 
the heaviest and long- 
est continued squalls of 
the summer, completely 
shutting down the 
lid on racing for the 
day. Then every morn- 
ing of Race Week the 
Pleon tried to resail this 
event, but always there 
was either too much 
breeze or not enough. 
However, the boys did 
manage to sail enough 
classes to show over a 
hundred starters in all 
the foreign classes and one or two of Marblehead’s own. 
Up to the week after Labor Day the Pleon’s committee 
was still endeavoring to clean up this regatta, but with 
each successive postponement unsuitable weather condi- 
tions were sure to appear. 

Spectators that cover Marblehead Neck’s rocky shore 
line for the racing each day missed their ‘‘ Roman holi- 
day’’ this year. The double starting line in the harbor of 
the Boston Yacht Club on Wednesday was missing. In- 
stead, the club followed the procedure of the Corinthian, 
established a couple of years ago, and split up the racing. 
Marblehead championship classes down to the “Tri- 
angles,” with the visiting Class I ‘‘Marconis’”’ and the 
Manchester 18-footers, were started outside off Marble- 
head Rock, and the other two dozen classes received their 
signals at the line off the Corinthian clubhouse in the 
harbor. 

Annually, the Eastern opens the racing the Saturday 
preceding Race Week, this year August 4th, and continues 
its series the Monday and Tuesday following. With only a 
portion of the visiting fleet present the Eastern rolled up 
a total of 228 on the first day of its series, with all classes 
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except the Brutal Beasts started off Marblehead Rock. 
The squall of Sunday left as a clean-up on Monday a 
fresh northeaster and because of this, the Eastern com- 
mittee split the racing to the two lines of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club, and with the wind softer on the last day of 
its series again had a fleet above 200. 

That the Eastern was wise in its decision to sail many 
of the classes inside on Monday could not be questioned 
when the havoc caused by wind and sea was realized. In 
the QO Class Scapa III was dismasted when the chain 
plate pulled out of her hull and Isaac R. Edmands’ new 
Norn, leading the class at the time, was also dismasted. 
But the club itself suffered the most serious loss when its 
Manhasset Bay Cup defender, the “‘R’’ Robin, owned by 
Chandler Hovey, was also dismasted in the afternoon 
racing. 

Wednesday the race of the Boston was sailed in the 
lightest of southerly breezes. After the craft had started 
on their legs to windward the breeze took a notion to 
shift to the southeast. This made the contests fluky and 
there were numerous soft spots. Nevertheless, the Boston 
was very lucky to be able to sail the race at all, as existing 
conditions did not promise good racing weather; but the 
contests in most of the classes were rather close, although 
the shift in the wind divided many of them into two 
divisions. 

The last three days of the week, when the greatest 
fleets always appear, is in the hands of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club. This year, as usual, the record fleet was 
started on the opening day, 280 yachts in all, followed by 
272 on Friday and 267 on Saturday, the closing day of the 
racing. 

Throughout the afternoon of Thursday there were only 
about three hours when there was enough breeze to send 
the yachts over short courses, and, although the commit- 
tee only gave even the Bar Harbor 31-footers, with their 
big rigs, a seven-mile triangular course, three of the classes 
were not able to cover within the time limit. Friday the 
streak of poor weather continued. Fog early in the after- 
noon forced the postponing of the starts of all classes for 
half an hour. Then there was a light easterly air; as it in- 
creased slightly in strength, it brought back the fog, so 
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Watching the racing fleet during Midsummer Week from the rocks of Marblehead Neck. 


that at the inside line more than half of the yachts fin- 
ished in fog so thick that observation was shut off from 
more than half the line. Yet the time of every yacht was 
taken. Saturday, however, the yachts had a good breeze 
from the southeast and all yachtsmen went home Sunday 
feeling that there had been one really good test of the 
racers during the week. - 

While all Massachusetts Bay was racing at Marble- 
head afternoons of Midsummer Week, the ‘‘R”’ boats, 
for the first three mornings of the week, were indulging in 
the annual competition for the Manhasset Bay Challenge 
Cup. The match for this, one of the most famous trophies 
open to the smaller craft, resulted in the cup journeying 
to a new locality. In the past it has been taken from Long 
Island Sound to Lake Michigan and some three years ago 
was brought to Marblehead. Now it is held by the Na- 
hant Dory Club of Nahant, won this year by Frank C. 
Paine’s new Gypsy, the best of the Marblehead 20-Raters. 

This year, in addition to the defender for the Eastern 
Yacht Club, Chandler Hovey’s new Robin, there were ten 
challengers — six from Massachusetts clubs, and one 
each from Chicago, Long Island Sound, Buzzards Bay 
and Narragansett Bay. All of these, with the exception of 
the two from Long Island Sound and Lake Michigan, 
were of the Marblehead fleet. The Chicago Yacht Club’s 
representative, Charles Deere Wiman’s Alert IV, has been 
raced in the Long Island Sound class all the season. 

In the first race of the match the eleven 20-Raters 
had a fresh northeasterly breeze and a rather rough sea, 
but conditions were not quite as hard as those of the 
match two years ago. The winner was C. H. W. Foster’s 
Mary, with the defender, Robin, second, Stranger II in 
third place, and Frank Paine’s Gypsy fifth. The Puffin 
followed Paine’s Gypsy and Alert IV finished last, as 
Bonnie Lassie was forced out of the racing when the 
strut at the masthead gave way. 

Tuesday brought the second race of the match, without 
a defender, as the Robin’s mast had been carried away in 
the racing of the previous afternoon. But that was not all 
the trouble. Charles P. Curtis’ Ellen, Boston challenger, 
was forced out of the racing through a broken spreader, 
(Continued on page 112) 












HIRTY-ONE clubs, in five sections on the Atlantic Coast, 
were aspirants this year for the silver bow! placed in competi- 
tion seven years ago by Commodore Herbert M. Sears, of the 
Eastern Yacht Club. Twelve hailed from Long Island Sound, 
eighteen were in Massachusetts waters, and two in the Mt. Desert 
region. Next year it is understood that California and the Great 
Lakes will be represented and that Narragansett Bay will return. 
Of the so-called district championships, that by the Junior 
Association of Long Island Sound was by far the most successful. 
It was held by the American Yacht Club, at Rye, the third week 
in August, and the following clubs sent crews of boys and girls: 
Indian Harbor, Bay Shore, Sachem’s Head, Cedarhurst, Harlem, 
Stamford, Larchmont, Huguenot, Pequot, Seawanhaka, Bayside, 
and American. With such a field the association officials wisely 
decided to split it into two divisions and have the crews sail on 
points, with the result that Bay Shore, Bayside, Indian Harbor 
and American survived. In the finals the Indian Harbor boat, 


skippered by Lorna Whittelsey, the national women’s champion, 


slightly fouled American and immediately withdrew. The Bay 
Shore crew won the championship and the Pequot Cup presented 
to the Association four years ago by Robert A. MacNeil, of South- 
port, Conn., with Bayside as runner-up, and both qualifying for 
Marblehead. 

Eight clubs turned up at Marblehead late in July for the Massa- 
chusetts Bay North Shore eliminations held by the Pleon Yacht 
Club. The contenders, besides the home club, were: Eastern, 
Cottage Park, Swampscott, Manchester, Corinthian, Eastern 
Point and Annisquam. This event was run off in matches for 
pairs of crews, as in a golf or tennis tournament, with Corinthian, 
Pleon, Eastern and Cottage Park reaching the semi-finals, and 
Eastern beating Pleon for the district title. 

For the first time since its organization last year the Mt. Desert 
Yacht Racing Association, a member of the North American 
Yacht Racing Union, held a junior championship and while only 
two of the ten clubs were represented, by next year all hands will 
be in the running, for the youngsters are coming strong in Maine. 
In three interesting races the crew of the Northeast Harbor fleet 
defeated one from Sorrento. 

The Massachusetts South Shore series was held at Cohasset late 
in August with Duxbury, Scituate, Squantum, Plymouth, Hing- 
ham and Cohasset out for the cup given three years ago by Albert 
W. Finlay. Duxbury, Scituate and Plymouth reached the semi- 
finals and Duxbury won the cup for the third year. 

In the Cape Cod eliminations two crews came to the Beverly 
Yacht Club, but the local organization made it interesting by 
presenting two trios, one made up of girls and the other of boys. 
The Beverly boys won after several interesting races. 

During the past year a new deed of gift was executed for the 
Sears Cup which provided that the contenders must not be over 
18 years of age, that clubs must nominate crews before July ist 
each year and must not sail in the class of yachts which the East- 
ern Yacht Club would use in the finals. A modification or inter- 
pretation of the provisions was obtained from the Regatta Com- 
mittee of the Eastern Yacht Club, which ruled that the crews 
must not be over 17 years on August 31st, that they need not be 
nominated until just before the finals, and that Herreshoff S Class 
knockabouts would be used in the races at Marblehead. It 
would seem, however, that either a similar ruling will have to be 
obtained each year or another deed of gift given by Commodore 
Sears. 

The six:crews reported at the Eastern Yacht Club on the morn- 
ing of August 27th and after presenting their credentials the cap- 
tains drew for places and boats. The order of the draw, 
with the makeup of the crews, was as follows: 


Northeast Harbor: Captain L. J. Bingle, Jr., Miss Martha 
Milliken, W. J. Strawbridge. 

Bayside: Captain MacRae Sykes, J. Wilson Dayton, Jr., James B. 
Moore, Jr. 

— Captain John S. Wilbor, Charles D. Marshall, Frank L. 

oung. 

Eastern: Captain S. Huntington Wolcott, Jr., Hamilton Young, 

Henry A. Morss, Jr. 





Beverly Crew Wins Sears Cup 


By Wix.1amM U. Swan 
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The junior crews sailing for the Long Island Sound champion- 
ship. The winners represented the Sound at Marblehead. 


Bay Shore: Captain Lloyd Emery, John A. Wilbur, Jr., Robert R. 
Grace. 

Beverly: Captain William D. Cudahy, Sterling S. Adams, Pierce 
Archer, Jr. 

Under the draw the winner of the Northeast Harbor-Bayside 
match reached the finals on a bye. 

It took three days to uncover the winner, for after Bayside had 
scored over Northeast Harbor, after Eastern had taken a race 
from Duxbury and Beverly had set back Bay Shore in a leeward 
and windward contest sailed in a light fluky breeze, the fog closed 
down. The next day, however, under slightly better conditions, all 
three of the first day winners proceeded to make it two straight in 
three close races. 

Captain Sykes won his start from Captain Bingle after being 
nearly crowded off the line by overstanding the flag but 
once away he kept the Northeast Harbor boat well covered 
in the two-mile beat. On the run home Northeast gained slightly 
but lost the race by 1 minute and 10 seconds. Young Wolcott 
berthed his boat very cleverly.on the weather of Duxbury and 
held his advantage to the turn. Again the stern boat brought up 
a breeze, but Eastern won by 46 seconds. This was young Wilbor’s 
last chance for the title which he won in 1926 and lost last year to 
Manchester. Captain Cudahy captured the start from Bay Shore 
and worked out a lead of nearly two minutes at the turn, winning 
easily by 1 minute and 34 seconds. 

The struggle in the semi-finals between Beverly and Eastern 
was a lively one. In the first race both skippers were too anxious to 
gain the start and were over the line at the gun, but Wolcott was 
quicker with his tiller and had Cudahy covered when they crossed. 
The Beverly boy however forced Wolcott to overstand the wind- 
ward mark slightly and turned inside by nearly a minute. The 
Eastern crew cut this to 40 seconds at the finish. 

The tables were turned in the second race, for the Eastern crew 
not only clinched the siart but held it to the turn and won by 29 
seconds. 

With Bayside standing by for the result, Beverly and Eastern, 
after selecting their own boats, went out the morning of the third 
day for their final contest. The course was again two miles to 
windward with the wind still quite light. Wolcott had a slight 
advantage at the start, but Cudahy had his boat moving faster 
and soon had the commanding position, turning the mark 1 min- 
ute and 52 seconds to the good. On the run home the Eastern crew 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Canadians Win Over Barnegat Sailors 





By F. Stave Dae 





Three of the Barnegat Bay Class E scows turning to windward in the first race of the international series with Canada. 


HE Barnegat Bay team representing the United States in the 

international crew races with the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club of Canada scored 22 points to their opponents’ 18 in the 
final half of the series held on the New Jersey bay August 31st to 
September 2nd, but fell short of making up the 10-point margin 
piled up against them in the four races on Lake St. Louis, and the 
year’s honors went to the Canadian sailors, with a final score of 
421% to 36%. Thus for the second time in the three years that this 
series has been sailed, and for the second year in succession, the 
representatives of the Class E scow fleet have lost out by six 
points. 

Alec Shearwood and George Hanna led the invasion this year, 
the former having William Tellier and Neil Stewart as crew, while 
Murray Smith and Selwyn Irwin shipped with Hanna. The popu- 
larity of this group somewhat softened the defeat which they suc- 
ceeded in administering, and here on Barnegat their presence 
made the series a success even to those who were inclined to look 
at it as a cold-blooded international contest. 

Ferdinand Schoettle and Albert Harden, Jr., were at the tillers 
on the Barnegat team, with Albert Jefferis and Thomas Dilworth 
handling the sails, bilge boards, and other accoutrements for 
Schoettle, while Bruce Harden and Herbert Kleinhaus did the 
struggling for Harden. To the disappointment of the spectators, 
but much to the relief of the crews and ease of mind of the skip- 
pers, the weather was moderate or light in all four races, and the 
sailing inclined more towards the strategic than to the slam-bang 
sort of tussle which a hard wind and big sea mean for these sleek 
boats. To be sure, Alec Shearwood added a touch of heavy 


M. D. Smith, G. S. Hanna (skipper), S. Irwin. 





The two Canadian crews which carried the cup to the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club. 





weather color in the third race when, with a lead of over three 
minutes and with but two miles to the finish line, he succeeded in 
upsetting his Spray, furnishing a thrill for the onlookers as well as 
for himself. However, this mishap was not looked upon as indica- 
tive of weather conditions as much as it was deemed to be the un- 
questioned privilege of the crew which had won five of the first six 
races — and which was well on its way to another victory. 

The start of the first race on Barnegat, which was the fifth of 
the series, saw the Canadians leading by the impressive score of 
241% to 141%, and until the last round, when the Barnegat crews 
broke through to take first and second places, it seemed probable 
that the lead would be increased even more. Hanna proved a good 
judge of position when he selected the loo’ard end of the line and 
got off with the gun to an excellent start on the reach to the first 
mark. None of the boats attempted to set spinnaker or ballooner 
on this close leg until the second round when Schoettle, who had 
been trailing with OGYC from the start, inaugurated the first of 
his last-stand tactics and tried, though without success, to cut 
down the widening gap between himself and the other boats. His 
next move put him back in the race, however, when he tacked in- 
shore of the leaders and got a wind which in one leg put him up 
with Hanna and Shearwood, who had been leading both American 
boats. Hanna had a hard struggle keeping his grip on first place, 
but seemed to get a little more out of his boat on the reaches and 
was still in the lead at the start of the last windward leg, two 
miles from the finish. There his efforts went for naught, however, 
when the two Barnegat crews, as well as his own team-mate, stood 
close inshore together while Hanna kept off where he thought 
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W. R. Tellier, Alec Shearwood (skipper), Neil Stewart. 
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Spray, one of the Barnegat Bay Class E sloops. The boats were 
sailed with crews of three men. 


there had been a better wind on the previous round. The finish gun 
found Schoettle all the way up in first place, while Harden took 
second place from Shearwood to make a clean sweep of the race 
for the home team. The Barnegat crews thus gained four points, 
and reduced the Canadians’ lead to six points, the score after the 
race standing at 271% to 21%. 

The start of the second race was close and spectacular, the boats 
converging on different tacks at the line. Harden was sailing 
Sandpiper in this race and seemed to have the best position at the 
line. He was on the port tack, but with Hanna alongside to loo’ard 
he was able to hold his course across the line while Shearwood, on 
the starboard tack, chose to put about rather than to interfere 
with his team-mate, Hanna, for the sake of bothering Harden. 
Within a few moments after the gun, however, the advantage had 
gone from Harden to Hanna, and then to Shearwood who worked 
into a good position where he could cover Schoettle on the beat to 
the mark. 

Harden worked through Hanna’s lee to round the first mark in 
second place, astern of Shearwood, and except for Harden's drop- 
ping this position on the next leg to his team-mate, Schoettle, the 
boats sailed the entire race in the same order. The Canadians’ 
lead of six points remained unchanged by this race as each team 
scored five points, and the home crews’ chances of winning the 
series began to look rather slim, especially as the strong winds 
which had been counted on to give them an advantage did not 
seem to be forthcoming. Having won all four races in the series in 
Canada, Shearwood’s crew made this their fifth victory in six 





One of the Barnegat Bay crews: Herbert Kleinhaus, A. S. Harden, Jr. 
(skipper), B. P. Harden. 
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starts. As a different boat is sailed in each race in these crew 
matches their showing was remarkable. 

Hanna made another good start in the third.race, again at the 
loo’ard end of the line and off by himself, and when well on the 
way to the first mark set a light sail, although it appeared that 
spinnakers or ballooners could have been set to ad. a 1tage by all 
four boats at the start. Shearwood had assumed the lead by the 
time the second outer mark was reached and in spite of some quick 
spinnaker work Harden's boat failed to gain ground on the run to 
the home mark and at the end of the first round the Canadian 
boats were having things all their own way. On the last round, 
however, Shearwood’s upset changed the outlook when the four 
points which were within his grasp went to Schoettle of the 
Barnegat team. Hanna was almost overtaken by Harden in a 
close finish, but held second place, and as Shearwood righted his 
boat without outside assistance he was able to finish the race and 
secure one point for fourth position. 

The Barnegat team was now within four points of the Canadian 
score and needed first and second places in the final race to earn a 
tie. An attempt was made to sail the fourth race in the light airs 
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The other Barnegat crew was composed of A. Jefferis, Ferdinand 
Schoettle (skipper), and T. Dilworth. 


which prevailed, but after three hours of fluky sailing the time 
limit gun ended activities for the day and the race was postponed 
until the following morning, September 2nd. At the start of the 
final race the four boats crossed the line almost together, Harden 
being to windward but Hanna having the better wind. Shearwood 
and Schoettle again paired off together, near the loo’ard end of the 
line. Hanna led at the end of the first round and kept adding to 
his lead on the last two rounds until at the end of the nine-mile 
course he was almost four minutes ahead. Harden, of the Barnegat 
team, made a surprising comeback on the second round when he 
stood off by himself in search of a favorable slant and succeeded in 
taking his boat from last place to second on the beat home. He 
held this position to the finish while Shearwood diligently covered 
Schoettle, tack for tack, and effectively smothered the attempts of 
the American boat to break through. The spinnaker jibes of the 
Barnegat crews were remarkably well executed in several instances 
in the final race, but on the whole there was little superiority 
shown on either side. If there was any outstanding difference in 
the tactics of the visitors it was in their tendency to safeguard 
any advantage by doggedly covering their opponents, while 
the Barnegat crews seemed inclined to sail-a more open race 
except when it was obviously important to cover a following 
boat. 

Commodore R. C. Stevenson, who was one of the Canadian 
skippers in the 1926 and 1927 series, served as one of the judges in 
the present series, and for the Barnegat Bay Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion the position was filled by T. S. Horrocks, who was also one of 
the competing ‘skippers in the two previous years. Commodore 
Frederick R. Still served in the réle of neutral judge. The final 
score of the series of eight races was Canada 42%, U. S. 36%. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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- Gossoon Wins Close Battle for Lakes Championship 


By Cuartes A. RAWLINGS 


eas G desperately for the Yacht Racing Union Cup and 
the championship of the Great Lakes, Gossoon and Kathea, 
ex-Dandelion, both formerly in the possession of Charles Francis 
Adams, finished as Adams predicted they would. Gossoon won by 
a narrow margin. , 

The series was sailed September 3rd, 4th and 5th, off the Port 
of Rochester on Lake Ontario, the Rochester club playing host. 
Gossoon flew the colors of Commodore Thomas P. Archer and the 





Gossoon, owned by Commodore Thomas P. Archer, of the 
Bayview Yacht Club, Detroit, won the Richardson Cup. 


Bayview Yacht Club of Detroit. Kathea II (Dandelion’s present 
name) defended the cup for Lake Ontario. It was last-won by 
Eleanor, of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, off Toledo, in 1926. 
Ardelle, from the Chicago Yacht Club fleet, represented Lake 
Michigan. 

The three races for the crown sailed every two years on each 
lake in turn have developed a tradition of dramatics. Strong 
breezes have usually been blowing and the cup has never been 
won until the third day’s finishing gun has barked. This year’s 
little melodrama started with a prologue. 

Kathea, on her way to Rochester from Watertown, carried 
away her spar in a 70-mile squall. Her crew, Wyatt Uhlein, 
Robert Hart, and Reginald Stebbins labored for three bad hours 
to save the rigging and were finally picked up by a fishing boat and 
towed into Oswego. 

Another boat by Kaihea’s designer, Burgess, was in Kingston, 
100 miles from Rochester. Its spar promised to fit. It was bor- 
rowed and shipped across the lake and two days later the hull 
and tangled rigging of the defender joined it in the Rochester 
Yacht Club basin. ‘The Watertown crew labored all day and all 
night, bent their rigging, made the spar fit, and came within a 
point of winning the cup in two days of going that tried all the 
boats to the limit. The feat will go down in fresh water annals as 
one of the most courageous and determined in racing history. It 
ranks with the struggle the Canadian crew put up when Nayada 
parted her rigging, port and starboard, in the first race for the 
cup in 1924, off Chicago. 

A hot, howling southwest squall struck just as the starting gun 
fired in the first race in this year’s series. It blew up to 40 miles 
in the puffs and turned a small chop of sea that had been running 
since sunrise into stinging spume. The first leg luckily was a 
reach and the three boats were able to spill their mainsails and 
keep their spars. 

Kathea took the start. At the first round she led Gossoon by 41 
seconds and Ardelle by one minute and 27 seconds. The legs were 
reach, run, reach. The squall had blown the windward leg off the 
course. The breeze, after the first 20 minutes, settled down into a 
steady 20-mile pusher and the sea on the outside of the triangle 
made up rapidly. On the second round Wyatt Uhlein, sailing 
Kathea, tillered his boat in a wide arc. Gossoon slipped through, 
sailing a straight course. At the second mark the Detroit boat was 
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29 seconds in front. As she swung the breeze shifted a point and 
put the windward leg back where the race committee planned it 
should be. As the Detroit boat hardened down, her tiller, shaken 
by the long railroad journey to Rochester, loosened on the rudder 
post. A hundred feet from the line the Lake Ontario boat caught 
her and won by 18 seconds. 

Ardelle, little, light, hungry for daintier going, was beautifully 
sailed by Clark Wright, one of Chicago’s aces, but she was no 
match for the powerful Burgess boats. Gossoon’s tiller was easily 
repaired after a haul out and the three sailed out for the line on 
the next day, standing: Kathea 3, Gossoon 2, Ardelle 1. 

The same southwester whistled throughout the second race. 
It was logging a full 20 miles and the sea was lumpy enough for 
20-Raters. The committee had signalled a windward and 
leeward course, with the start off the wind. Kathea again was 
first across, Ardelle second and Gossoon a bad third. The outside 
mark was none too well set, due to an error of the committee, and 
Gossoon, sailing a compass course, took a trimming of one minute 
and 24 seconds for her pains. She was far too low and was forced 
to jibe to make the buoy. 

It looked to the Lake Ontario sailors as if the party was all 
over. Kathea, a horse in a breeze, had going that she reveled in. 
She was a good bet against anything that the eastern portion of 
the Great Lakes had before produced, starting at evens, but she 
had, in this case, more than a minute’s lead. The Watertown lads 
began to collect their bets. 





Kathea II, of the Crescent Yacht Club, Watertown, was 
the runner-up. 


But on Gossoon there was— and still is, and according to 
Commodore Archer, always will be —a big, hard-boiled crew. 
They averaged 195 pounds of beef and brawn. They say on Lake 
St. Clair that E. Lloyd Kurtzwarth, Gossoon’s skipper, stays as 
long as his spars. Instead of being disheartened they all snugged 
down to their wet knitting and saw it through. They gained 
back 44 seconds of Kathea’s lead on the first 344-mile buck. The 
run yielded eight seconds more. On the final thrash to the line 
Kurtzwarth, 32 seconds behind, split tacks three times, each 
about covered by Kathea. On the fourth the Lake Ontario 
skipper let him go. Half a mile from the finish the Detroit boat 
got the fairing she deserved and won by one minute and 13 
seconds. The points stood: Gossoon 5, Kathea 5, Ardelle 2. 

The third and deciding race was sailed in the mildest of north- 
westers. Kurtzwarth, on Gossoon, took the start, gave Kathea a 
punishing slap of back wind as he went through to weather, and 
the series was over. Gossoon, showing remarkable light weather 
ability, opened out a tremendous lead on the first leg, lost part of 
it on the second, and opened_out again on the run to the first 
round. On the windward leg of the second round she was so far 
ahead that she suffered from headings that the trailing two 
never got but she was never in danger and finished on the last of 
the zephyr, leaving the other two a quarter of an hour behind 
her. 











The Model Yachting Asso- 


ciations Gosport Regatta 


“Little Nell” Wins International Cup by the 
Closest of Margins from “Patsy” 


By H. B. Tucker 


Te British A Class Model Championship was sailed at the 
lake at Gosport on July 30th, 31st, August 1st and 2nd, and 
the International Races on August 4th, 6th and 7th. 

The British race attracted twenty-eight entries, including one 
from Durban, South Africa; but only twenty-two boats faced the 
starter. 

On the first day there was a S.W. wind giving a run and a beat, 
but it soon backed to the southward giving a reach each way. 
Amongst the starters were two boats that had previously held the 
cup, Defiance and Gertrude. Mr. W. J. Daniels was skippering Mr. 
R. Fairey’s Modesty. Points on the first day were very evenly 
divided amongst the leading boats, Modesty and Fantasia, H. C. 
Rollason, owner, heading the fleet. 

On the second day there was practically a flat calm before 
lunch, but after the interval a nice breeze sprang up from the 
east giving a beat and a run. Many boats that had done very well in 
the reaching wind of the previous day now dropped out of the 
picture, and the top scorers of the day were Little Nell, A. Jones, 
Gosport M. Y. C., and Hermione, T. Willey, M. Y. S. A. (Ken- 
sington). 

The third day started with a light S.W. wind which soon 
freshened to a spanking breeze. This admirably suited Gertrude, 
which proceeded to score a possible for the day with Folly IJ, 
owned by J. Read as the next best scorer. This day finished the 
elimination round and the first twelve boats became eligible to 
sail in the final on the following day. 

When racing was started in the finals of the British Champion- 
ship there was a light N.E. wind which made sailing very fluky 
and troublesome, and tried the skippers’ skill to the utmost. It 
veered considerably and at one time there was almost a dead 
calm. Towards the end of the afternoon, however, it veered to 
the S.E. and settled down. This gave a good beat and a run to 
finish with. The best scorers of the day were Modesty, Twinkle and 
Queen Bee. 

The results on aggregate over the four days’ racing were: 
Little Nell, 110 points; Modesty, 108; Twinkle, 105; Queen Bee, 
102; Jolanda II, 95; Gertrude, 93; Folly II, 91; Hermione, 88; 
Shannon, 87; Defiance, 84; Ella, 78; Research, 58. 

Little Nell, therefore, became British Champion and had the 
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Patsy, American challenger (to windward) and Little Nell, the successful British defender, on a beat to 


windward at Gosport. 








Joseph Weaver starting Patsy, the American challenger, in one of 
, the reaching boards at Gosport. 


honor of defending the Yachting Monthly Cup in the Inter- 
national Races. It is interesting to note that she was first only 
once in the day’s scoring, and she owes her success rather to an 
excellent average performance rathef than brilliancy on any one 
day. The designer of this boat is Mr. Reg. Lance of Gosport. She 
is rather on the small side and is simply a good healthy boat 
without any extreme features. She is of the fin and skeg type. 

Modesty, the second boat, is a full keel boat rather of the 
I. Y. R. U. type. In fact her lines were adapted from those of a 
well-known racing yacht. Twinkle is a characteristic Turner model 
and a big, hefty looking craft. Queen Bee is from Mr. Feltwell's 
well-known Frolic. 


The International Series 
There were entries for the International Races from the United 
States, France, Great Britain, Germany and Sweden. The 
German boat, which from her photographs appears to have been 
quite a likely craft, met with an unfortunate accident a few days 
before the races. Her skipper, Herr Paul Kriiger, was having a 
final tuning-up spin on one of the lakes near Berlin when the boat 
got into collision with a pleasure steamer and was so badly 
damaged that she could not be repaired in time to participate. 
Sweden scratched, as their boat was not considered good enough. 
This left the other three countries to fight matters out amongst 
themselves. The British boat has already been referred to, and 
Patsy, the American en- 
trant, will be familiar to 
many readers of YACHTING. 
The French boat, Argo, 
won the selection races held 
by the Federationof French 
Model Yacht Clubs. She 
belongs to Mons. Authonac, 
of the Paris M. Y. C., and 
he was accompanied by 
Mons. Sottas. The latter 
: was a member of the team 
that represented France in 
the International Races be- 
tween England, France and 
Belgium in 1911. Argo isthe 
best Continental represen- 
tative we have seen so far 
at Gosport. She is on the 
small side for this rule, but 
is an extremely nicely built 
little craft. Sheis mahogany 
planked and wood pegged. 
She showed great speed off 
the wind at times, 

The International Races 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Start of the Free-for-All Stock Runabout Class at the Newport Regatta. This race brought out a fine fleet of these able craft, and was won by 
It, owned by D. C. Arnold, at a speed of 39.72 miles per hour. 


Newport Holds Its Second Regatta 


ips success of the regatta initiated last year at Newport was 
duplicated in this year’s event, held August 17th and 18th. 


OuTBOoARDS, CLAss B, AMATEUR — 3 heats, 2 miles each 


° - Zero E. R. Pickard 5:25 5:09 4:58 4:58 24.85 
Attracted to it was a large fleet of fast boats representative of Limit 11 W. W. Whittall 6:05 5:21 5:03 5:03 23.80 
many classes. Excellent handling of the very full schedule and "##er H. B. Joy, Jr. e585 SP 
good weather conditions contributed to the enthusiasm of the Ourpoarns, Ciass B, Free ror Att — 3 heats, 2 miles each 
participants. As last year, the cooperation of the U. S. Naval Miss Minneford E.W.Hauptner 4:59 4:55 5:10 4:55 25.10 
aini i i i ili i i Zero E. R. Pickard 4:24 5:11 7:06 5:11 23.81 
Training Station was invaluable in facilitating the running off of lll Be on ye (te. ee ae 
the program. 
Following is a summary of the races: . ~ OuTBoarps, CLass C, AMATEUR — 3 heats, 4 miles each 
Century Cyclone M. Pope 9:21 14:24 8:46 8:46 28.15 
Baby Cod P. W. Procter 9:31 11:07 10:58 9:31 25.93 
Muriel H. E. Becker 10:27 9:35 9:49 9:35 25.75 
OutBoarps, Cass C, FREE FoR ALL — 3 heats, 4 miles each 
Cute Craft Chorse A. Buffinton 9:23 9:17 8:50 8:50 27.93 
Wings J. E. Wilkinson 9:19 9:22 9:29 9:19 26.49 






Wiss Winstead G. Mikkelson 9:35 8:58 10:07 8:58 27.52 





Stock RuNaBouts, Not Over 30 Fr. — not over 200 h.p., 2 heats, 6 miles each 
Heat Times Heat Speeds 







Boat Owner or Driver No. 1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
It D. C. Arnold 9:10 9:04 38.27 39.71 
Betty L. D. Pierce 9:26 9:36 38.16 37.50 
Chris Craft B. Smith 9:57 9:11 36.18 39.20 





Also ran: Miss Gray Gables, W. H. Moreton; Krazy Kat, Manumet II, Dolphin, 
Black Beauty and Miss Ramsus 






Century Cyclone, driven by M. Pope, won in the Class C and D 
outboard events. 





Stock RuNABOUTS, UNDER 25 Ft. — not over 120 h.p. 


Heat Times Heat Speeds 
Boat Owner or Driver No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 






Skidaway J. R. Sheldon 11:48 11:21 30.51 31.72 
Hebgb W. H. J. Dyer 12:03 12:07 29.87 29.71 
Dart F. Wigglesworth 13:45 12:02 26.18 29.92 









Stock RUNABOUTS, OVER 25 Fr. — not over 160 h.p. 


It D. C. Arnold 9:27 9:36 38.09 37.50 
Chris Craft B. Smith 9:34 9:58 37.63 36.12 
Chris Craft B. Clark 10:08 $:59 35.53 36.06 









Stock RuNABOUTS, FREE FOR ALL — 2 heats, 6 miles each 


It D. C. Arnold 9:06 9:28 39.56 38.03 

Betty L. D. Pierce 9:25 9:36 38.23 37.50 

Miss Gray Gabies A. H. Waitt 9:55 9:49 36.30 36.67 
DISPLACEMENT CLASS, FREE FOR ALL — 2 heats, 6 miles each 

Curlis Willgold III C. Roy Keyes 8:03 7:22 44.72 

Betty . D. Pierce 9:12 9:27 39.13 

Miss Gray Gables A. H. Wiatt 9:53 9:46 36.42 


¢ 
151 HypRopLANE CLAss, LimITED — 2 heats, 6 miles each 
Miss Westchester E. W. Hammond 9:14 8:40 38.99 41.54 
Miss Ricochet L. Luchenbach 11:18 14:15 31.86 25.26 
Baby Ruth Stan Reed 11:07 DNS 32.38 DNS 


S58 Trepertanes, Vigmerae,— 2 heats, 6 giles each The new 21-foot stock runabout Motor Craft, entered by 










Sparrow E. H. Johnson 8:52 8:49 40.60 40.90 
Miss Massachusetts L. Savage 10:16 9:06 35.07 39.60 W. J. H. Dyer. 
Baby Ruth Stan Reed 13:00 DNS 40.00 DNS 






FREE FOR ALL — 1 heat, 6 miles 










EXPRESS CRUISER, HANDICAP — 2 heats, 15 miles each Curtis Willgold III C. Roy Keyes 7:30 48.00 

Barjohro R. F. Shepard 36:57 43:66 24.36 20.72 Kittiwake M. Eppley 7:43 46.65 

Malalo F. W. Proctor 50:39 35:06 17.77 25.64 Betty L. D. Pierce 9:31 38.03 
Stock RuNABOUTS, UNDER 25 Ft. — not over 90 h.p., 2 heats, 6 miles each Waasepar Corres, Race Heat Times 

Skipalong H. Hentschel 12:37 5:59 28.53 30.08 ey in os oe Leases os bulb toeb er enuea aioe sma 15:57 

Bagheera J. T. Lippett 12:38 6:24 28.49 28.12 Pi ach os adss oh SSE eee bole. ys 0 ctNb beeen kh eeewee 19:40 

Motor Craft W. J. H. Dyer 13:40 6:57 26.34 26.95 Fe eS AR ae pr ee ee skcdder eveguds 19:49 
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Start of the Bayside-Block Island Auxiliary Race in which a record of 29 starters was made for this 225-mile event. 


How the Bayside-Block Island Auxiliary Race Was Sailed 


By ANDREw B. DuryYEE 


WHEN the Bayside Yacht Club inaugurated a long distance 
race for auxiliaries, a number of years ago, little did it 
realize the great popularity such an event would obtain. Twenty- 
nine starters in a 225-mile event is conclusive proof, should any 
be necessary, that the love of combat, inherent in every yachts- 
man, needs only a practical system of handicapping and a good 
race committee to get together a fleet which is fast approaching 
the proportions of the championship regattas. 

This year’s event marked a new departure, in that larger sized 
yachts up to seventy feet in length were permitted to enter. 
When this fact became known, ‘“‘ Bob” Bavier promptly entered 
his ketch Dragoon, and the race committee just as promptly 
made her scratch boat. As a member of her crew, the writer must 
necessarily confine himself to a history of her performance, 
which was a remarkable one, all things considered. 

Our skipper for a week before the race had been confined to 
his bed with a severe attack of neuritis but fortunately was able 
to get on board before the start. Promptly at 3:00 p.m. the starting 
gun was fired and the 29 starters began the long grind. A fleet of 
this proportion can use a lot of wind, and as there was not an 
over supply we started the motor, clearing our wind, and led the 
fleet around Stepping Stones Light, then with balloon jib and 
mizzen staysail sef in a light S.W. breeze we ran down the Long 
Island shore under both sail and power. Bavier, at the wheel with 





The fleet getting straightened out after rounding Stepping Stones Light. 





his right arm in a sling, gave the Dragoon the appearance of a 
pirate ship and the crew seemed to have the idea that a ration of 
grog was all that was necessary to complete the effect. Young 
‘“‘Bob”’ was along, and while he shows all the earmarks of growing 
up to be a real sailor he hasn’t quite reached the age of grog, but 
he did enter into the spirit of the thing and presented us with a 
bottle of milk. When this had been properly discussed we settled 
down to do a little serious sailing. 

It was obvious that we must play the tides for all they were 
worth and with this idea in mind we maintained sufficient speed, 
using the motor when required, to bring us to Rocky Point in 
time to catch the first of the ebb current. 

Shortly after 5 p.m. the wind backed to the South and grad- 
ually lost strength, but by keeping fairly close to the Long Island 
shore we believe we had a little the better of those who stuck to 
the middle of the Sound. 

At 2:10 a.m. we had Orient Point Light abeam and with a 
strong ebb tide under our counter lost no time in getting through 
Plum Gut. Allowing for the set of the current we laid a course 
that would take us just clear of the south end of Block Island, 
and the light S.W. breeze carried us along in good shape. 

A long easy ground swell was coming in from the S.E. which 
made the going very pleasant except where it was broken up by 
the S.W. shoal off Block Island. Here it was fairly choppy and I 

imagine some of the 
wm smaller craft were 
c knocked about consid- 
erably. At 7:00 A.M. we 
rounded the North bell 
buoy and started the 
home stretch. Rambler 
and Volador were just 
coming up on the bell, 
having elected to round 
the Island in thé oppo- 
site direction to us. We 
carried a fine flood tide 
back through the Race 
and then with the ebb 
current on our lee bow, 
worked over to the 
Long Island shore for 
the run down the 
Sound. 

Most of this distance 
we sailed close hauled 
(Continued on page 110) 
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Editorial 


A Challenge for the Seawanhaka Cup 


HAT historic bit of silverware that has done so 

much to promote international racing in small 
yachts, the Seawanhaka Cup, had hardly reached the 
home of its donors last month, having been brought 
back from Norway by Clinton Crane’s “Six’’ Akaba, 
before a challenge for it was received for 1929. The club 
making the bid for it this time is the Royal Northern 
Yacht Club, of Scotland, and the challenge asked that the 
races be sailed in Eight-metre yachts. Of course the 
challenge was accepted by the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Yacht Club, and it looks as if the “‘mug”’ will have a hard 
time remaining in its old home without another keen 
fight. 

"The decision to race in the Eight-metre Class should 
prove a good thing for the International Rule in this 
country, for it will mean that at last we will have to get 
away from the one-design idea which has so hampered 
the development of design in this country. It is, of course, 
not to be expected that either of the two Eight-metre one- 
design classes will be called upon to defend. As a matter 
of fact, all but one of these yachts was built abroad. 
Instead, we shall probably see from six to ten or a dozen 
new “ Eights’’ built, and it is likely that several American 
naval architects will get a chance to design boats. Clinton 
H. Crane, designer of the successful ‘“‘Six’’ Akaba, and 
many other fast ‘‘Sixes,’’ will undoubtedly design one or 
more. Herreshoff, Burgess, Alden and Mower will be 
likely to get orders, and it is our guess that at least six 
boats will be built to meet the British invader. This in 
itself is a good thing. 

While no announcement has yet been made, it seems 
likeiy that the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club will 
throw the trial races open to the yachts of any club, as 
they have done in the past in the Six-metre Class. 


To Curb Reckless Operation of High Speed Boats 


From time to time complaints of the reckless operation 
of fast power boats in crowded waters have found their 
way into the press, and even more frequent reports of the 
disregard of safety and of the rights of others by the 
owners of power-driven craft have been made to the 
Steamboat Inspection Service. Instances of this reckless 
disregard of the safety of others have become so frequent 
of late that the Department of Commerce has issued the 
following letter to all Supervising Inspectors of the Serv- 
ice, calling attention to the menace: 


U. S. Supervising, Traveling, Local 
and Assistant Inspectors, 
Steamboat Inspection Service. 
1. Complaints have come to the attention of the 
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Bureau concerning the alleged reckless operation of 
gasoline speed boats, the specific complaints covering, 
(1) Fast driving of speed boats in proximity to people in 
small boats, fishing and rowing; (2) Danger to small boats 
and canoes from speed boat swells; (3) Speed boats 
circling close to public bathing beaches and swimmers, 
all of which are dangerous to lives and perhaps are due to 
thoughtlessness on the part of boat operators. 

2. This office realizes, of course, that so far as the law is 
concerned this Service is helpless to punish these operators 
of speed boats, but it has, however, occurred to the 
Bureau-that we might by moral suasion control these 
dangerous conditions to such an extent that no definite 
regulations may be necessary. The matter is, therefore, 
being called to your attention in order that you may use 
moral suasion and disseminate the information as gener- 
ally as possible throughout the various steamship com- 
panies, yacht clubs, etc., stressing the necessity of proper 
navigation by this class of boats, for just so surely as the 
rights of others are held in contempt there will eventually 
result legislation of a police nature that will interfere 
considerably with the pleasure of legitimate sportsmen. 

D. N. HOOVER 
Supervising Inspector General. 


Unfortunately this letter does not overstate the case. 
While the law at present does not give the Department 
power to regulate speed upon the water, undoubtedly 
legislation will be passed giving them such powers if the 
owners of fast boats do not show, in their operation, more 
regard to the dictates of safety. The last thing we want 
are ‘‘traffic cops”” upon the water. Power boat owners 
would do well, therefore, to take heed of this timely 
warning. 


An Active Season Afloat 


The yachting season which has just come to a close 
has been the most active in the history of the sport. 
Never have there been so many events scheduled; 
never have as many boats taken part in the racing, and 
at no time in the past have as many people turned to the 
water for recreation, both under sail and in power. So 
numerous have been the racing events that owners have 
been hard put to take in all those they would have liked 
to sail in. As an instance of the growing interest in racing 
it might be cited that at the annual regatta at the little 
yacht club at Edgartown, on Vineyard Haven, no less 
than 137 starters were recorded in one race. The same 
growth in the racing fleets is being recorded everywhere. 
And the best part of it all is that most of those sailing 
are youngsters, acquiring early a love of boats and the 
sea that assures the future of the sport. 















In the World of Yachting 





GERARD B. LAMBERT 


S owner of the schooner yacht ‘‘ Atlantic’’ in the recent race from New York to San- 
tander, Spain, Gerard B. Lambert, of New York, has figured prominently in the 
yachting news. The announcement of the plans for this Transatlantic race came soon after 
Mr. Lambert had purchased the “‘ Atlantic’’ from General Cornelius Vanderbilt. He im- 
mediately entered the yacht in this event and started in to put the schooner back in racing 
shape, in itself no easy task, as ‘‘ Atlantic’s’’ rig had been cut down during the late war, 
some ballast had been removed, and other changes made in her that had affected her speed. 
After a winter cruise to the West Indies to try the yacht out, during which Charles Francis 
Adams, of Boston, who was to sail ‘‘ Atlantic’’ in the race, accompanied him, the proposed 
changes were gone over thoroughly, and on the yacht's return the alterations were commenced 
and the work was rushed through to completion. These changes inciuded three new masts 
and a new rig approximating ‘‘ Atlantic’s’’ original sail area. 
‘‘ Atlantic’’ finished second in the long race. The winds for most of the voyage were too 
light for her to show her best form. 
Last season Mr. Lambert had the schooner “‘ Sonnica”’ under charter and did considerable 
cruising in her. He has been a member of the New York Yacht Club since 1911. 
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FTER two unsuccessful attempts, an American 
schooner has finally succeeded in winning the 
Fastnet Race, the blue ribbon long distance yacht 

race held in foreign waters. Primrose IV nearly turned the 
trick in 1926, and La Goleta in 1927, but it was left for 
Nifia to convince our British cousins that the schooner rig 
could hold its own to windward with some of the best of 
the English cutters. Had it blown a bit harder, and had 
there been more reaching, Mohawk might well have an- 
nexed second prize, and made it unanimous. 

Now that we’ve shown what our schooners can really 
do in foreign competition, let’s hope that the 1930 Ber- 
muda Race will see a couple of the best English cruising 
cutters doing their stuff against the Yankee fleet in the 
660-mile trek across the Gulf Stream. 


* * * 


It may not be amiss to remind cruising yachtsmen — 
and deep water cruising men at that — that Rugosa won 
the Bermuda race in the last stages, in light windward 
going; that Nifia won the Transatlantic Race under the 
same conditions, wiping out the big lead which Pinta 
had worked out on the reaches and runs; and that a large 
part of Nifia’s margin of victory in the Fastnet Race was 
gained during some 200 miles of windward work. If this 
keeps up, people who insist that windward ability doesn’t 
count for anything in ocean passages will be classed with 
the dumbbells who wouldn’t believe the earth was round. 
* * * 





A letter from Alain Gerbault, written aboard Firecrest 
in the Cape Verde Islands last July, gives the news that 
all is well with him and his craft, and that he hopes to sail 
up the English Channel the latter part of October. Among 
other things, he states that he had some interesting expe- 
riences with sea anchors, which lead him to believe that 
Voss was all wrong. Perhaps he’ll elucidate a little later on 
a subject of great interest to, and considerable contro- 
versy among, all blue water sailors, or those who merely 
hope to some day join the ranks of the offshore cruisers. 


x* * * 


The 8-metre enthusiasts who went to Marblehead on 
the New York Yacht Club Cruise with the idea that the 
Class Q boats were stripped racing machines received 
































somewhat of a shock when they found that the Q’s 
had only an inch or two less freeboard, that they were 
of slightly heavier construction than the 8’s, that the 
accommodations below decks in both classes were prac- 
tically a stand-off, and that the Q’s are limited to jibs with 
a maximum overlap of 2 feet 6 inches, whereas the 8’s 
carry the biggest Genoa jibs which they can swing. In the 
Puritan Cup race the Q’s put it over the 8’s in light going. 
What would happen in harder going is merely conjecture. 
As to all-around desirability, it looks like a toss-up to me. 
Both classes are good—or as good as the narrow, splinter- 
type boat developed under both the Universal and Inter- 
national Rules can be expected to be. If they both had a 
foot more beam, they’d be really worthy craft. 


* * * 


Although the American 6-metre team was badly beaten 
on the Clyde by the British team, and our entries in the 
6-metre and 8-metre classes at the Olympics were swamped 
by the foreigners, we can take some satisfaction from the 
winning back of the Seawanhaka Cup by Akaba, Clinton 
Crane’s latest creation, and probably the best all-around 
American 6-metre yet built. If Mr. Crane can turn out a 
couple of improved Akabas, and Sherman Hoyt can 
develop something new along the lines of Saleema, the 
British team may get quite a surprise when they come 
over next year in a return match for the British-American 
Cup off Oyster Bay. 

* 


* * 





After carefully perusing the two most prominent British 
yachting publications, one a monthly and the other a 
weekly, the only reference I can find to the Transatlantic 
Race is a scant paragraph or two in the weekly magazine, 
and no news whatever in the monthly. This seems more 
than passing strange, in view of the fact that a Trans- 
atlantic race comes but once in a blue moon, and is not 
only of great interest to yachtsmen of all countries, but is 
good for many columns in the daily press of several coun- 
tries. Either the British are content to read only of the 
races in their own back yard, or satisfied to read of Ameri- 
can, Spanish and other important events in the news- 
papers, or yachting magazines of other countries. Or are 
the Britishers just a bit peeved because the Transatlantic 
affair was opened only to Spanish and American craft? 
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A new 72-foot express cruiser-commuter designed and built by the Luders Marine Construction Co., Stamford, Conn. Embodying many of 
the well known Luders characteristics, this new model is not only pleasing to the eye, but combines maximum comfort for a boat for this 
service with seaworthiness and speed. Two of these yachts are now under construction at the Luders plant. 


Deep Water Sai‘ing 
(Continued from page 66) 


large during the spring, and we found that as soon as we 
began to approach an area in which they were the wind 
began to waver and fail. 

Running like this we made fine progress, and were 
living most comfortably on board, save only that the 
rolling was heavy and continuous. For days on end the 
water washed in through the scuppers on one side and 
out on the other. We became very tired of the rolling 
which was violent enough to destroy, before very long, the 
India rubber mats which I had got for the helmsman to 
sit upon. As we made more southing, the Trade moderated 
and became more easterly, so that instead of sailing 
with the squaresail alone, or even with only the small 
staysail set across the deck, we carried both squaresail 
and raffee. When there was any promise of a fresh breeze 
we lowered the raffee before dark, but as we approached 
Lat. 20 the Trade became so steady that we often carried 
both sails all through the night. 

It is cur.ous how quickly the memory of that time has 
lost its detail. It remains only as one of deep sea sail- 
ing in which the days and nights passed unnumbered. 
One feels that it would have made no difference whether 
we had sailed there for years, or months, or only days; 
everything would have remained the same. The blue sky, 
the blazing sunshine, the deep yet brilliant blue of the sea; 
the little Trade wind clouds which do not hurry, nor 
grow, nor fade away like clouds at home, but sail so 
peacefully across the sky that it seems as if they do not 
move; and during the hours of daylight the brilliance and 
glitter of it all. It was very lovely, but to northern eyes 
there seems to lie behind all the beauty a strange hard- 
ness. . . . From time to time other clouds appear, with 
towering rounded heads of dazzling white, and beneath 
are sombre purple shadows changing to a leaden gray 
where the rain falls slanting to the sea. Sometimes the 
rain clouds follow the ship and when they overtake her 
the world is veiled in falling water, for this rain is not 
quiet, like ours at home, but a cataract which sweeps 
across the sea, roaring as it comes. More often these 
squalls follow a course of their own. They pass by the 
ship, and as they draw near the wind will shift; but they 
are soon gone and then the Trade wind blows again as 


steadily as ever. Often, soon after sunrise, the sky becomes 


cloudy and there are gentle showers of rain so fine as’ 


almost to be a mist, and as the sun grows high they fade. 

Day after day the sun set behind a bank of cloud 
which spread from north to south across the. whole 
western horizon, and every day ended in a glaze of gold 
and crimson upon the weather bow, while the darkness 
closed in upon us from north and south. In our wake the 
sky glowed in the reflection of the sunset. It was at night- 
fall that one realized most clearly the splendid spacious- 
ness of the deep sea, for late in the dusk pinnacles of 
cloud, towering 30,000 feet above the sea (according to a 
Cloud Atlas), and yet “hull down,”’ would reflect the last 
rays of light from the vanished sun; clouds which may 
have been perhaps 200 miles away. I never thought of 
asking Warneford the greatest distance at which a peak 
of 30,000 feet can be seen, but it must be from very far 
off. 

After sunset night came quickly and the stars appeared 
one by one in the order of their brilliance. Many of them 
were strange to us, who, for the first time, had left our 
northern ‘atitudes. The whole sky was changed, for the 
Pole star had dropped far down towards the horizon, and 
to the south new stars appeared — the Southern Cross, 
the Centaurs, which point towards it, Fomalhaut, and 
Canopus, which challenges Sirius as the brightest star 
in the Heavens. Then our squaresail, which had been a 
dark shadow against the sky, little by little became a thing 
of substance, a faintly gleaming film of dusky gold; and 
there in our wake rose the moon, at first a gleam of bur- 
nished copper and then a huge disc of gold growing paler 
and brighter as it rose, until the stars faded away and sea 
and sky were flooded with its light. So the days and nights 
passed. We ran down the Trades for thousands of miles 
as sailors did of old. We saw what we set out to see, and 
we learned to understand the fascination which sailors 
felt in the old days when they leisurely followed the Trade 
wind routes. Now, the southern passage across the Atlantic 
is a thing of the past. In 30 days we saw only one ship. 
It is a long and lonely journey, but it traverses a region 
where is the finest weather in the world. In the Trades 
one may sail without anxiety, and the yachtsman who 
follows this southern route across the Atlantic will come 
by an experience which he will always remember with 
happiness. 
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A 23-Foot Tidal Wave 


EADERS of YacutinG will remember the 23-foot 

ketch Tidal Wave, the plans of which appeared in 

the July, 1927, issue, which was designed by P. L. Rhodes, 

naval architect of New York City, as a modification of 

the Block Island-type ketch West Island. The plans re- 

produced here show a modification of Tidal Wave as far 
as the hull is concerned, but rigged as a cutter. 

This little single-hander, 23 feet over all, with a beam of 
8 ft. 6 ins. and draft of 4 ft. 6 ins. was designed for Mr. 
Julian M. Wright, a well known American lawyer residing 
in Paris. Mr. Wright, who has sailed extensively both 
here and abroad, wanted a small cruiser which he could 
handle alone on any occasion, for use in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Ordinarily he runs down to Genoa for a week end 
cruise and it is not always possible to find a shipmate, 
whose presence was more or less necessary in his previous 

. boats. 

Certain of the features of this little craft are unique. 
While the boat, now under construction by Abille, 
France’s well known yacht builder, is being built in the 
best manner, with planking of double-planked mahogany, 
decks and joinery of teak, hollow spars and bronze hard- 
ware, the owner, being fully conscious of the limitations, 
did not ask for unusual, or rather impossible, accommoda- 
tions. Full headroom was not expected, yet the little house 
with its purposely low cambered roof offers 4 ft. 6 ins. In 
construction she differs little from the original Tidal 
Wave. Seldom does one see a boat which, by virtue of its 
type, offers such straightforward and simple, yet strong, 
construction. There is plenty of Indiana oak in her, and 
all ballast is carried outside. 
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Accommodation plan, and inboard profile of the Rhodes-designed 23-foot cutter. 
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Below decks one finds two full sized transoms occupy- 
ing the widest part of the hull, and between them, just 
abaft the mast, is the commode housed in a box. The 
galley is located abaft the port transom. It consists of a 
large dresser extending under the bridge deck, with 
shelves below and dish racks above. Fancy fuels are taboo 
in the Mediterranean ports so the stove will be a simple 
kerosene job framed in a portable metal box. Abaft the 
starboard transom the boat is left open for shelving and 
hanging space. Forward of the transoms the fo’c’s’le is 
left clear for general stowage, while cables and chains fall 
through the pipes to the floor. 

The little deckhouse is something of a glorified com- 
panionway, for the slide extends across the full width of 




















Water lines, diagonals and buttock lines of the 23-foot Tidal Wave. 


it and occupies half its length. The boat then, may be 
thrown practically open, allowing full headroom at the 
galley. The customary companion ladder is not uséd, the 
owner desiring only a single step. What Rhodes has 
devised is interesting, as it serves both as a step and a 
useful seat. A bronze tube rests in a socket in the floor, 
and is steadied by a deeper socket at the grub beam. The 
tube is pinned against turning. A bronze bracket revolves 
on this tube or post, riding on a substantial pin. The lower 
collar of the bracket is notched to seat down over the pin, 
thus holding it steady in position for use, or turned out of 
the way at 180°. The entire outfit may be unshipped by 
removing a cotter pin. 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Section 6, looking aft. 































A Husky Alden Schooner 


EAWORTHINESS, comfort and roominess are the 
outstanding features of the accompanying design 
from the board of John G. Alden. She’s a schooner, of 
course, whose principal dimensions are: ].o.a. 50’ 1”; l.w.1. 
39’ 10”; beam, 14’; draft, 7’ 2”; sail area, 1290 sq. ft. The 


beam and freeboard are greater than in some previous 


designs by Alden, while the ‘‘hook”’ bow is similar to the 
bow on Monomoy and Malabar IX, giving a long water- 
line and decidedly more room in the forward part of the 
ship. The large foresail and forestaysail, and small main- 
sail, is indicative of this designer’s idea of the proper 
proportions for a seagoing schooner rig. 


The accommodations are excellent, including a galley | 


and toilet room aft, large main cabin with four berths 
amidships, a 3-berth stateroom and second toilet room 


forward of the main cabin, and roomy forecastle with 


berth and another toilet for a paid hand. 


























Accommodation plan of the husky 50-foot cruising schooner designed by John G. Alden. 


A 43-Foot Cruising Cutter Designed by Sparkman & Stephens 


Sail plan. 










































HE design on this and the following page is of an 

attractive cutter of cruising type designed by Spark- 
man & Stephens, whose dimensions are: l.o.a. 43’ 6”; 
l.w.l. 30’; beam, 11’; draft, 6’ 8’’; sail area, 900 sq. ft.; 
displacement, 24,000 Ibs. The lines show a well turned 
hull of moderate proportions, good ends and easy sheer. 
Although the sail area is not large, the rig should be 
decidedly efficient, especially to windward, and with the 
moderate displacement she should show a very good turn 
of speed. 

Going below we find a single stateroom to port of the 
companion ladder, with the galley opposite. Amidships is 
the main cabin, with four berths, while forward is a double 
stateroom, completing sleeping accommodations for 
seven people, each in his own berth. Between the double 
stateroom and main cabin is a toilet room, buffet and 
locker on the port side, and large hanging locker and 
buffet opposite. A locker at the foot of the companionway 
will come in handy for oilskins. 

A 15 h.p. Bolinders Diesel motor will be installed under 
the bridge deck, assuring maximum safety and freedom 
from odor, and a large cruising radius at better than a 
6-knot speed. The ample lazarette will provide plenty of 
stowage space for spare sails and gear of all sorts. 

There is a fine spot under the forestaysail boom for 
carrying a dinghy upside down, a feature that is sure to 
appeal to experienced cruising yachtsmen. * 
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Accommodation plan of the 43-foot cutter designed by Sparkman & Stephens, described on foregoing page. 











Allure—aA Seagoing Houseboat with Many Attractive Features 


HE design below is from the board of Ralph E. Wins- 

low, and shows what might be termed a “‘seagoing 
houseboat”’ recently completed for Nelson M. Warner, of 
the Boston Yacht Club, by Britt Bros. The dimensions 
of Allure are: |.o.a. 53 feet; beam, 14’ 3”; draft, 4’. 

Mr. Warner’s requirements were for a boat with ex- 
cellent seagoing qualities, strong construction, fair speed, 
reliability, and the roominess of a houseboat. The designer 
has succeeded in turning out a fine looking hull with 
good beam and draft, plenty of large rooms below decks, 
deck house, after deck and, abaft the deck house, a good 
sized observation deck and navigating bridge. 

. Abaft the forepeak are the crew’s quarters, with toilet 
and berths for three men. Next comes a large galley, with 








steps leading to the dining saloon in the deck house. The 
motor room contains the 6-cylinder 125 h.p. Murray & 
Tregurtha motor, Universal electric generator, electric 
pumps, etc. Access to this room is from the galley and 
through deck hatches. Abaft the motor room is a large 
’thwartships stateroom with four berths, buffet, clothes 


‘closet, table, etc. Adjoining the stateroom is a toilet room 


to port and to starboard a shower bath compartment and 
stairs to the main deck. Another stateroom aft has three 
berths, bureau and two clothes closets. 

The deck cabin will be used principally as an observa- 
tion room and dining saloon. Four watertight bulkheads 
make the boat unusually safe, and the construction is 
decidedly on the heavy side. 
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Outboard profile and interior accommodation plan of Allure, the 53-foot seagoing houseboat designed by Ralph E. Winslow for 
Nelson M. Warner, of the Boston Yacht Club. 












































































A New Fuel System in 
Hill-Diesel Engines 


HE Hill-Diesel Fuel System described 

here was developed to meet the four 
most important demands of the users of small 
Diesel engines. These demands are:— 


' (1) Unfailing cold starting. 

(2) Satisfactory operation on any of the 
standard engine fuel oils used in 
large Engines. 

(3) Efficient operation at approximately 
the same speeds as gasoline engines 
of the same general type. 

(4) Of such simplicity that the average 
operator can maintain it in g 
working order. 


Specification number 1 does not seem 
difficult when one thinks of large engines 
per neg on high pressure atomization. But 
when we lay out the compression space of a 
cylinder as small as six inches bore and 
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reasonable stroke we have a thin wafer-like 
volume which gives up its heat quickly to 
the walls and cannot be effectively covered 
by the fuel spray, even with two nozzles, 
without depositing a large percentage on 
the walls, causing smoky exhaust and high 
heat losses. This condition demands a 
‘change of form of combustion space in the 
small engine to give more depth and less 
diameter, and to concentrate the air in a 
position to be easily reached by the spray. 

To fulfill specification number 2 means 
that fuels as low as 26° Baume, including 
California, mid-continent and Mexican fuel 
oils, must be handled without. difficulty, 
or the necessity for frequent cleaning. With 
provision for heating to make it flow freely, 
fuels as low as 20° A. P. I. are burned with 
a clear exhaust in a compression space of the 
form shown in Fig. 2 in combination with a 
pre-combustion chamber of approximately 
equal volume as used in this system. 

The third specification presents no 
difficulties in a general purpose engine such 
as will be suitable for yacht propulsion, 
auxiliaries, etc., up to 1000 or 1200 r.p.m. 
With this system the preparation of the fuel 
must begin early enough to have it in the 
proper condition for injection into the pre- 
combustion chamber where it is ignited by 


Fig. 3. Diagram taken at 680 r.p.m. Com- 
pression pressure 440 lbs. Maximum pressure 
510 Ibs. Indicated mean effective pressure 90 
lbs. Exhaust temperature 680°. 
Mechanical efficiency 80°. 











Of Interest to the Skipper 


the heat of compression, gasified and biown 
into the compression space in the cylinder 
by the pressure resulting from its partial 
combustion. 

Specification number 4 is of great im- 
portance, especially with small engines, as 
any system, however efficient when in good 
working condition, is bound to fail in general 
use unless it can be kept in order with rea- 
sonable attentions by an ordinary mechanic. 

As stated under Specification 1, the object 
of the dished piston (Fig. 2) is to reduce radi- 
ation of the heat of compression and provide 
a deep section to receive the gas from the 
pre-combustion chamber without coming 
in contact with the cooled surfaces. The 

re-combustion chamber (B) in this system 

as a volume of about half the total com- 
pression space, and the communicating 
opening is about half an inch in diameter. 
The chamber is placed at an angle which 
directs the gas into the dish in the piston 
to reach the remaining air. This arrangement 
leaves the entire area of the cylinder head 
clear for the inlet and exhaust valves and 
adds no complication whatever to the 
cylinder head casting. This combination 
disposes of the question of turbulence by 
projecting a large stream of rich burning gas 
into the combustion space, reaching the en- 
tire volume of air without resistance and 
with slight contact with surfaces. The 
markings of dry soot on the cylinder head 
and piston dish after a long run under full 
load indicate this condition perfectly. — 

The spray nozzle which gives the best 
results with this system is of the closed type 
although the open type nozzle gives good 
results, also. The valve in the nozzle is 
spring loaded to open automatically at 
about 1500 Ibs., and seats close to the fairly 
large single orifice. The spray would be con- 
sidered coarse by advocates of pressure 
atomizer systems, and the angle of the cone 
is such as to strike the walls near the 
bottom of the chamber (B). 

A finely divided spray is unnecessary 
with this system, as only a partial com- 
bustion of the fuel in chamber (B) is required, 
the final and complete breaking up of the 
fuel being accomplished when the pressure 
in the chamber blows the gas out into the 
cylinder combustion space, (C). 

The spring loaded valve in the nozzle 
opens only when injection pressure has 
reached the proper point and closes in- 
stantly, due to the partial relief of the pres- 
sure by a valve in the pump, which will be 
described later. This nozzle and pump com- 
bination permit of the storage of a number of 
charges of fuel near the nozzle orifice where 
it is heated, but under enough pressure to 
prevent its gasifying or cracking and fouling 
the orifice. 

Drivel is also completely avoided with 
this combination. The pre-combustion cham- 
ber systems applied to many small engines 
do not start unfailingly cold, and some means 
of applying heat is necessary. This is more 
or less of a nuisance, and prevents remote 
starting control which is highly desirable 
in many kinds of service. With direct-to- 
cylinder pressure atomizer systems, starting 
is facilitated by a very fine spray at a high 
pressure, but with the combination under 
discussion a very fine, wide angle cone does 
not produce more ready cold starting. 
ter a long series of experiments the 


Fig. 4. Reproduction of a 
90° diagram from one of 
four 5” x 7” cylinders 
carrying a brake load of 
35.75 h.p. at 680 r.p.m. 









Hill-Diesel Co. have arrived at the following 
conclusions: 

The engine being cold the viscosity of the 
fuel at the nozzle is high and the tempera- 
ture in the chamber is too low to produce 
ignition, but part of the spray carries through 
to the cylinder where the air is much hotter 
and ignition occurs with the first injection. 
After a few moments’ operation the chamber 
and nozzle become warm, the viscosity and 
penetrating power of the fuel spray is 
reduced so it no longer carries through to 
the cylinder, but is ignited in the chamber 
and regular operation commences. 

At the time of injection there is still an 
appreciable flow of air from the cylinder to 
the chamber and the stream being of large 
area and high temperature causes the spray 
to mushroom as they meet near the bottom 
of the chamber. This action is indicated by 
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the soot markings being at a higher point 
in the chamber (B) than the angle of the 
spray would bring it without interference 
by the incoming air stream. 

This theory is strengthened by the fact 
that at the point where the outcoming 
stream of gas touches the bottom of the dish 
(C) in the piston the markings are a thin 
brown soot, whereas if raw fuel continued 
to carry through, as with the first few start- 
ing charges, there would be a deposit of 
carbon at that point. 

The body of the pump used is cast en bloc, 
with the ‘cylinders of hardened steel in- 
serted. Figure 5 shows a section through 
one of the units, of which there is one for 
each power cylinder. 

The fuel chest (F) at the side contains 
the measuring valves, one for each pump 
with means of adjustment to balance. The 
measuring valves (H) are controlled by the 
governor or by a hand lever. 

The fuel is piped to the fuel chest (F) 
from a gravity day tank at a slight pressure. 
On the suction stroke the plunger (D) 

(Continued on page 129) 



















and an exhaust tempera- 
ture of 710°. 
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Brennig’s Own flag ciga- 
rettes are hand-rolled from 
long cut Turkish tobacco 

of the finest quality. An 

ideal Christmas gift 
marked with the 
owner's flags in colors. 


Brennig’s Own flag cigarettes on board Tycoon 
Owner, Clifford D. Mallory, Esq. 
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FLAG BOOK MATCHES 


$35.00 per 1,000 book matches with flags in 
3 or 4 colors. 
$25.00 per 1,000 if ordered with Brennig’s 
Own flag cigarettes. 

(Minimum order 1000) 


TRASE MARK 


BRENNIG'S OWN 


sor Fifth Ave., At gand Street, New York City 
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CHRISTMAS 
PACKING 


In Boxes of 100 
Cedar Tin 


1,000 $50.00 $45.00 
500 $30.00 ©=._ $27.50 
200 @3=- $18.00 $17.00 

(Minimum order 200) 


Tips: plain, cork, straw, 
gold or platinum. Above 
prices include printing of 
flags in 3 colors; $5.00 ad- 
ditional for flags requiring 
4 colors. 






“The original brush end cigarette” 
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The New Treiber Diesel 


Desire on the part of yachtsmen to in- 
crease the speed of Diesel-powered yachts 
has resulted in the development of light 
weight Diesel engines by the Treiber Diesel 
Engine Corporation, located at the New 
York Shipbuilding Plant of the American 
Brown Boveri Electric Corporation, Cam- 
den, N 

Engines were recently completed for a 
yacht building at the Herreshoff Manufactur- 
ing Company for H. S. Vanderbilt. The vessel 
will be 150 ft. in length, 24 ft. beam and 644 
ft. draft. These engines are perhaps the 
lightest weight Diesel snaines that have ever 
been built. They are V-type, 12 cylinders 
and develop 750 h.p. continuously at 700 


r.p.m. 

The light weight of these engines is the 
result of experimentation over a long period 
of years. The weight per h.p. has been re- 
duced from 175 Ibs. to less than 25 lbs. The 
progress in metallurgy during the past few 
years has contributed in reducing the weight 
without impairing the reliability and long 
life of the engines. 

The weight of the new Treiber Diesel is 
17,500 lbs. These engines are capable of 750 
h.p. continuous at 700 r.p.m. and on the test 
stand were operated at full load for 36 hours, 
with an additional two hours at 830 r.p.m., 
and pulled 950 h.p. for short periods. They 
are made of the finest material. The crank- 
shaft is bedded into the base casting which 
is extended to enclose the flywheel and jack- 
ing over mechanism. The thrust bearing is 
mounted in a housing integral with the en- 
gine. The crankshaft is forged in one piece, 
is hollow bored and carefully balanced. The 
bearing shells are made of forged steel, lined 
with the best grade of tin base Babbitt with- 
out using anchor grooves, The connecting 
rods are made of chrome vanadium steel, 
heat treated. Pistons are of nickel aluminum 
of a proved design, fitted with Double Seal 
piston rings and oil drain rings. The water 
jacket castings and also the cylinder liners 
and cylinder heads are made of a high 
strength ferrous metal of about two and one- 
half times the strength of cast iron. All parts 
coming in contact with salt water are of fer- 
rous metal, Moving parts are entirely en- 
closed and all bearing surfaces are lubricated 
by force feed lubrication. 









One’‘of the new Treiber 12-cylinder V-type high 
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The enclosed feature of this engine, cou- 
pled with the differences in detailed design 
which have been incorporated, result in very 
quiet operation. Furthermore, these engines 
are balanced so as to cause no vibration 
whatsoever. Maneuvering is accomplished 
with ease. A telltale built into the engine 
with the position of the maneuvering mech- 
anism shows whether the engine is set for 
going ahead, astern, or for stopping. 

The Treiber Diesel Engine Corporation 
has completed other sizes of engines of light 
weight per h.p. Among them are 12-cylinder 
V-type 3000 h.p. engines and 6-cylinder 
in-line 300 h.p. engines. 


The New Universal 6-80 


The Universal Motor Company an- 
nounces a new built-in reduction drive, 
furnished in either 2% to i reduction ratio, 
or 134 to 1 reduction ratio, for the new Uni- 
versal 6-80 marine motor. 

The six-cylinder motor has a bore and 
stroke of 3%” x 4%” and when equipped 
with the 2% to 1 reduction gear, the motor 
easily turns a 24 x 24 propeller from 750 to 
850 r.p.m., which will drive medium cruis- 
ers of 38 to 40 feet from 13 to 16 m.p.h. The 
134 to 1 reduction ratio is largely used for 
express cruisers and will drive 28 to 33 foot- 
ers 20 to 25 m.p.h. 

The reduction gear is of the herringbone 
type and is claimed to be noiseless in opera- 
tion. 

The company makes a practice of testing 
its motors under actual working conditions 

























speed Diesel engines built for Commodore 


H. S. Vanderbilt’s new 150-foot fast cruiser. 








The new 26-foot Chris-Craft Sedan. The cabin and h 
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are full mahogany construction. 
and their local waters provide an exception- 
ally good ‘‘proof ground.” An accurately 
measured mile course is maintained for these 
speed tests. 


New Chris-Craft Models 


Chris Smith & Sons Boat Co., Detroit 
Road, Algonac, Mich., have announced 
the addition of two new sedans to the line. 
Retail deliveries are now being made. The 
new boats closely resemble the Chris-Craft 
Custom Commuter. One is 24’ long, and 
the other is 26’. 

The trim inside the cabin is the sameas 
that of the seat cushions. Two windows on 
each side crank down flush. Standard 
equipment includes two dome lights, one- 
piece non-shatterable windshield, and auto- 
matic windshield wiper. 

Entrance is made through two doors in 
the rear of the cabin, over the engine com- 
partment hatch, and is further facilitated 
by the opening of a water tight hatch in the 
roof which permits entrance and exit with- 
out stooping. 
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After end of the new Buda reduction gear 
engine. 


New Buda Reduction Gear 
Engine 


HE Buda Company, Harvey, IIl., is in 

production and now ready for prompt 
delivery on a new type of reduction gear 
marine engine. This engine can be secured in 
three sizes, model BMAR-6, 4-% x 5-\, 
GMR-6, 4-% x 6, GMFR-6, 4-34 x 6. 

The Buda Company states: 

“These engines are only released for the 
yachting public after exhaustive tests over 
a year in a cruiser of heavy type. The 
company wanted to ascertain whether the 
construction and type of reduction gear 
employed was free from troubles and ran 
with smoothness and quietness. The reduc- 
tion gear is of husky construction and is 
applied to the flywheel end of the engitie. 
We employ in the compartment next to the 
flywheel the latest type of Joe’s heavy duty 

(Continued on page 126) 
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BURGESS & MORGAN 
VICTORIES 
1928 


Spanish Race se ew s 


(for Queen’s cup) 


King’s Cup. . . . + VALIANT 


Astor Cup . . . BLACKSHEAR 


Fastnet Race «. . «i « 7 


New York Yacht Club . TYCOON 


(special cup for M. class) (12 metre) 


The five outstanding racing events 
of the year 


These boats all designed by 
us and built under our 
supervision 


BURGESS & MORGAN, LTD. 


Naval Architects - Engineers - Yacht Brokers 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY Telephones: Bowling Green 0595-0596 
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How the Mackinac Race Was Sailed 
(Continued from page 54) 


Point at 4:15 A-M. taking more than eight hours for the 20 
miles. It was a night when decks were wet with dew, 
crews searching the flat oily waters for stray catspaws, 
but finding mostly the reflection of bright stars in the lake. 

According to Siren’s log, she was only 15 minutes 


behind Dorello at Little Sable. The remainder of the fleet 


all encountered light airs and sometimes complete loss of 
steerageway Sunday night, and were strung out along 
the East Shore. 

Monday morning, the third day of the race, the wind 
was light S.S.E., increasing as the sun rose higher. At 
8 a.m. Joyant led the fleet, three miles N.W. of Dorello. 
Vagabond was abeam of Dorello, five miles west and to 
leeward, and Siren was astern some seven miles. Two 
other jib-headed sails were visible from Dorello behind 
Siren. 


The fleet was now commencing to converge on Point . 


Betsie, and with the wind well aft, Dorello’s big club 
topsail let her pull up gradually on Joyant. The wind was 
variable but freshening, and on Dorello we had Big Sable 
abeam at 8:50 a.m., four and a half hours for the thirty 
miles from Little Sable. Forty-seven miles north of Big 
Sable, Point Betsie was abeam at 3:40 Monday afternoon. 
Dorello had definitely established her leading position in 
the race, with Joyant to leeward a mile and Vagabond 
several miles to leeward out in the lake. 

The southwesterly breeze continued to freshen, and 
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Crew of Siren in Mackinac Race. Left to right: L. and A. Karas, 
Hal Manning, P. Hill, L. Hendrickson, J. Harris. 


with it a considerable sea made up. The 18 miles to 
Sleeping Bear Can Buoy were sailed in an hour and fifty 
minutes, on the point of a jibe. 

Dorello made the 65 miles from the North Manitou 
Lightvessel to Gray’s Reef in seven hours. Vagabond and 
Joyant were visible astern several hours after sundown. 
Both were carrying full sail and spinnakers, neither Ed 
Purtell nor Howard Baxter considering shortening canvas 
until the other did so. At times but three hundred feet 
separated Vagabond’s stern and Joyant’s bow. Only when 
the latter had trouble with her spinnaker near Gray’s 
Reef Lightvessel did Vagabond pull away. 

At 2:21 a.m., Dorello rounded Buoy No. 5, with 
flattened sheets and topsail doused, just 24 minutes ahead 
of Vagabond. The U. S. Lighthouse Service had anchored 
its tender Hyacinth just inside the buoy, where her crew 
observed the racers and informed the Race Committee 
at the Island of the yachts’ passing times. 

The course to Mackinac, 27 miles due east, was a broad 
reach. The full force of the 40-mile wind was felt despite 
the shelter of the Waugoshance Reef and the Michigan 
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headland to the south. The seas were jumbled and tre- 
mendous, and came full abeam. 

Siren.rounded the buoy three hours and twelve minutes 
behind Dorello, shook out her double-reefed mainsail, and 
started after the three big sloops at 5:33 A.M. 

Five miles down the Straits, the vicious gusts threat- 
ened to tear Dorello’s gaff mainsail,.so it was lowered. 
She sailed the remainder of the course under jib only. 
At daybreak, a mile from Graham Shoal, Vagabond 
overtook and passed her, followed in 17 minutes by 
Joyant. Dorello crossed the finish line just 14 minutes 
after Joyant. 

Siren finished at 7:43:23 Tuesday morning and her crew 
was surprised to learn she had beaten the Vagabond by 54 
minutes corrected time, thereby winning her second 
successive Mackinac victory. 

2ist ANNUAL MAckINAc Race, Cutcaco Y. C., SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1928 





Yacht Owner Elapsed Corrected Place 
Siren L. L. and Al. Karas 63:13:23 57:31:00 a 
Vagabond E. A. Purtell 60:24:48 58:25:33 2 | 
Joyant H. F. Baxter 60:41:50 59:03:18 3 
Patsy W. F. Hewitt 65:32:21 60:02:56 | Racing 
Freya Benj. Carpenter 64:34:26 60:26:16 ea ore 
Princess E. Jedrykowski 66:04:09 60:34:15 
Dorello Lyman Dwight 60:55:28 60:55:28 
Tecumseh J. Armstrong 65:51:48 62:55:10 
Flight H. S. Shaw 65:06:30 63:45:05 
Comet H. D. Beaumont 67:58:17 60:05:55 1 
Audax Richard Elliott 69:12:18 62:19:04 2 
Malabar VI W. D. Randall 67:29:48 62:40:03 3 
Quicksilver A. E. Pearce 71:27:35 63:53:33 
Volante S. Morton 66:10:43 64:25:12 Cruising 
Stormy Petrel H. T. Horton 72:17:40 64:28:28 Division 
Josephine H. R. Scheutte 70:58:27 65:04:09 
Siesta R. Davidson 69:09:02 69:09:02 
Hilaria H. Schaddelee 78:22:30 70:28:28 
Valdora S. W. Treat 85:01:00 76:53:10 





France and Norway Win Olympic Championships 
(Continued from page 58) 


Before the start there were any number of possibilities 
for ties and sail-overs. However, at the end of the first 
round, the series seemed pretty well decided. Sweden had 
a lead of over half a mile on France, and Holland was 
third, followed by Italy and Norway. If these positions 
were maintained, Holland would be the champion with 
Swedensecondand France third. This, however, was not to 
be. The luck of the French never for asecond deserted them. 
On the second beat to windward, Sweden carried away 
one of her starboard shrouds and, while repairs were being 
made, France sneaked through to snatch first place by a 
tiny margin, which, try as they might, the Swedish crew 
could not overcome. The French won the race and with it 
the Olympic Championship for the Eight-Metre Class. In 
the final reckoning, Holland came second and Sweden 
third. 

In the Six-Metre Class, with Norway already declared 
the champion, the fight lay between Denmark, Esthonia, 
and Holland for second and third places. Esthonia was 
first over the line at the gun, being closely followed by 
Frieda. Denmark got away to the worst start of the fleet, 
but, by some almost inspired sailing, worked her way up 
to first place with a comfortable lead. Frieda was third. 
For the next two legs off the wind, Denmark maintained 
her position while the United States and Esthonia fought 
bitterly for second place. On the second beat to windward, 
it was anybody’s race between Denmark, Esthonia and 
the United States. Denmark, however, kept her lead and 
was followed around the second windward mark by the 
United States and Esthonia. On the next two legs off the 
wind Esthonia dropped back considerably, but Denmark 
was just too far ahead for Frieda to challenge. Denmark 
won the race by twenty seconds, with the United States 
second, and Esthonia third. The final reckoning put Den- 
mark second to Norway, Esthonia third, Holland fourth, 
Belgium fifth, the United States sixth, and Sweden 
seventh. 
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MAYBACH: LUERSSEN 


ENGINES YACHTS 








Our latest deliveries include: 








<“ GEM 9 b 
101‘’EXPRESS YACHT 30 M.P.H. + 
OWNER: MR. WILLIAM ZIEGLER, JR. ; 











Re 
kes 








**DORICA” “MOANA II” 

47’ COMMUTER 30 M.P.H. 80’ DIESEL YACHT 16 M.P.H. 
OWNER: Mr. C. N. EDGE OWNER: J. W. ANDERSON 
Commuters . . $18,800 u « Price quotations all 
Creioave yang ml NOTE: include New York 

Se tae ’ P delivery. Duty and 
Diesel Yachts . 38,000 up other expenses paid. 


Speeds up to 50 m.p.h. 


MAYBACH MOTOR COMPANY AND FR. LUERSSEN, YACHT AND BOAT YARDS 


F. W. vON MEISTER, GENERAL AGENT 578 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Akaba Brings Seawanhaka Cup Home 
(Continued from page 52) 


mark was neared the wind came more abeam and Figaro 
pulled clear ahead. Akaba made the mistake of taking in 
her spinnaker and Figaro drew away, rounding the Os- 
grunnen mark 53 seconds ahead. On rounding, Figaro 
stood on the port tack but Akaba tacked short around the 
mark and with a clear wind and her Swedish jib set began 
to gain on Figaro, which had a light intermediate jib set. 
Figaro had tacked to starboard after A kaba, but tacked to 
port again before Akaba had drawn clear ahead and at 
once began to shift her big Swedish jib. While she was 
shifting Akaba passed her and rounded the Nebba mark 
2h. 3m. 50s., to 2h. 4m. 27s. for Figaro, having 
gained one minute and 30 seconds on the windward leg. 

On the second run Figaro gradually overhauled A kaba, 
and about half a mile from Osgrunnen mark the latter 
luffed sharply to prevent Figaro passing her to windward. 





KART 
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Hanke 1928. 


Chart of racing courses off Hanko, where the Seawanhaka Cup races 
were sailed. 


Both boats being well to windward of the mark Figaro 
again attempted a weather passage and after a short 
luffing match Akaba jibed and ran for the mark, thereby 
obtaining the inside berth, and passed Osgrunnen once 
more at 2 h. 48 m. 50s., to Figaro’s 2 h. 49 m. 0s. Figaro 
tacked short around the mark and A kaba followed as soon 
as she had settled down and obtained good headway. 

With both boats on the starboard tack Akaba quickly 
drew ahead and shortly after Figaro again tacked to port 
to clear her wind. Meanwhile the wind was dropping and 
off shore the water was perfectly flat. About a mile from 
the finish Figaro tacked again to port out toward the 
calm spot and, after following a very short distance, 
Akaba again went on the starboard tack to follow the 
apparent breeze along the shore and finish if possible in- 
side the time limit. 

The old northerly still held under the shore and by 
sticking to it Akaba was able to finish at 3 h. 59 m. 57 s., 
Figaro following at 4 h. 4 m. 47 s., the elapsed time for the 
16 miles being A kaba 3 h. 39 m. 57s., Figaro 3 h. 44 m. 47s. 

Akaba was favored by her own best weather through- 
out the series. There were no protests and no friction. The 
cheers which the victor received not only from club mem- 
bers and opponents but from all classes of spectators can 
never be forgotten by those who heard them. 
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The Good-Will Battle of Marblehead, A.D. 1928 
(Continued from page 60) 


the first round, Hornet had a lead of 47 seconds over Ven- 
turer, which was leading Falcon by more than a minute, 
and Falcon was that far ahead of Norn. These positions 
were not changed in the following beat to windward, 
which resolved itself into one long port tack, nor in the 
reach back. Barker scored first place for America for the 
first time in the series by finishing with a lead of one 
minute and one second over Wade. The latter was a 
minute and 17 seconds ahead of his team mate, Gooder- 
ham, and Gooderham led Adams in by 33 seconds. First 
and fourth scored the same as second and third, that is, 
5 points, so it was a draw, and the total score stood at 
Canada 23, United States 17. 

Next day, August 23rd, with a little lump of sea and 
wind north of east, the alignment was Adams in the 
Hornet, Barker in the Falcon, Gooderham in the Ven- 
turer, and Wade in the Norn. The course was a triangle of 
about 11 miles, giving.a short reach, a long buck of four 
miles, or better, and a run home. 

It was Barker’s starting honors, for he had Falcon 
beautifully up to weather. Gooderham was next to him. 
Wade was too soon, and had to run down to third place 
in the alignment. Adams accepted fourth without com- 
plaint. The four reached very evenly to the first mark, 
with the wind on the port bow, and as they turned they 
presented a spirited picture. Gooderham had Venturer 
going well and overlapping Falcon so that the latter had 
to give room at the buoy. Their wide circle gave Adams 
his opportunity, and in he thrust the Hornet’s sharp beak. 
Wade came hard on the wind from below the buoy and 
tacked Norn as soon as he rounded. Once again a wind- 
ward duel was on between the veteran salt and the fresh 
water skipper. Hitch for hitch they worked out those long 
four miles. Wade knew what Norn could do, and he got 
every inch out of her. 

Everything looked ready for a procession home with 
the Canadian beavers in the bandwagon and the American 
eagles playing citizens on foot, but Commodore Adams 
was still to be reckoned with. If Norn was admittedly a 
weatherly clipper Hornet also enjoyed a great reputation 
as a runner. Undismayed by the quarter-mile lead his 
opponent had won, Commodore Adams kept Hornet 
humming along in the lightening air until he was out on 
Wade’s weather quarter, and the latter apprehensively 
began to haul his wind a little. The lighter the breeze fell 
the better the Hornet traveled, and by the time Cat 
Island was reached the situation was really serious for the 
leader. His only salvation was a prolonged luffing match, 
which might keep his position or let his team mate 
through, as had happened the day before. But fish nets 
and the menacing prongs of the Cat’s whiskers put a 
period to this. 

Wade was in perilous foreign waters, with another 
man’s keel beneath him. He asked Adams, over his 
shoulder, how far it was safe to carry him. Not under- 
standing the reply he played safe and squared away for 
the finish line. Adams placed Hornet on top of him, and 
very cleverly held him just where he wanted him. The 
pair blew across the finish line separated by a length of 
open water and about 13 seconds in time. Gooderham 
brought Venturer in a minute later, and Falcon made a 
slow fourth. 

So again the score for the race was a draw, 5 to 5. A 
sixth race had been planned, but as complete disquali- 
fication for both Canadians was the only thing which 
could now give the Easterners a majority of points the 
formality was dropped, and the match accorded to the 
visitors on a total score of 28 to 22. 
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HE knowledge that Tebo Yacht 
Basin has full facilities for 
completing repair, conversion, 
overhaul and reconditing opera- 
tions within this one plant assures 
owners of yachts a one point con- 
tact that admits of no annoyances 
or delays in finishing a job with- 
in the contractual, or agreed, time. 


————— 
“a 


This organization has long been 
permitted to serve the most dis- 
tinguished clientele on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. Convenient owner 
supervision within 15 minutes 
of lower Manhattan. 
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TODD DRY DOCK ENGINEERING & REPAIR CORPORATION 
Foot of 23rd Street, Brooklyn, New York 
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only one of the advantages 
of the Westinghouse electric 
cooking and heating appli- 
ances for yachts. 


co 





Westinghouse Marine Range 





Westinghouse Toaster 














Westinghouse Solar 
Glow Wall Heater 





Westinghouse Waffle 
Iron 


es 





Electric cooking appliances on 
board ship assure clean galleys 
—there is no handling of fuel. 
They save space and are eco- 
nomical in operation by elimi- 
nating waste heat. 


Westinghouse ranges and bake 
ovens, with their ease of heat 
regulation and automatic con- 
trol of temperatures, greatly 
simplify the preparation of food 
at sea. Other electric cooking 
appliances manufactured by 
Westinghouse are percolators, 
toasters and waffle irons. 


For the heating of staterooms 
and living spaces of yachts, 
Westinghouse Solar Glow wall 
heaters meet all requirements. 
They are attractive in design, 
effective in operation and oc- 
cupy no deck space, being fit- 
ted flush in the wall. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 

Mansfield Works Mansfield, Ohio 


Sales Offices in All Principal American Cities 
Service Stations in All Principal American Ports 


X97195 


Yocbting 
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The Southern California Yachting Association Regatta 
Sailed in Variable Weather 


(Continued from page 64) 


Wimitch won easily in the P and Q Class, beating 
Almardine II, second boat to finish, by over ten minutes 
corrected time. Minerva was third and Ortona last. 

Joker wound up the Marion series with a victory and 
took the championship, with Polly second and Merry 
Mac third. Curlew was again a winner in the Snow Birds. 

August 9th the ‘‘Great Gods of the Doldrums”’ an- 
swered the prayers of the light weather boats and turned 
out a glassy sea. The “R's,” sailing for the San Diego 
Lipton Cup, swapped about and Angela, the light of the 
lightest, ghosted in the winner, with Aloha second. 
Maribel, which seems to be an all weather boat, was 
third and Zephyr fourth. 





Schooner Diablo did well—as usual —and annexed another 
championship. 


With the ‘“Sixes’’ Harpoon came into her own and took 
the measure of the class, with Nick Potter, her designer, 
at the stick. Clio was second, with Maybe third and 
Synnove, the heavy boat, last. 

The cruising boats were put over a 50-mile course to 
Long Point, Catalina Island, and back, which proved to 
be a guessing match. The wind was fickle from the start 
and grew more temperamental as the guessing went on. 
The fleet split tacks from the start, with Ocean Waif, 
Wiletie, Minerva, Wimitch, Ortona and Wetona beating 
up the coast, and Diablo, Pandora, Almardine II, Teva, 
Wanderlure II, Shawnee, Talayha, and Highlander stand- 


| ing straight across. The wind — when there was any — 


came from the east and then from the west, with a hollow 
place in between. Diablo got in the lead and romped 
home first, but in a drifting match at the finish Ocean 
Wazf and Wiletie saved their time over her. Wimitch was 
fourth and Wanderlure II, fifth. 

August 10th Friendship won in light air, giving her 
the R Class series with 25% points. Aloha was second, 
Angela third and Pirate fourth, which gave Pirate 
second in the series, Maribel taking third. 

With the “Sixes’”’ Harpoon turned in a win, thus pretty 
well proving that she is what she was designed for, a 
light weather boat. Clio was second, Maybe third and 
Synnove again last. Maybe won the series with 15% 
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Luders 72 Footer — 
for Spring Delivery 


h Revie of exacting taste, who take 






pride in the accommodations and perform- 
ance of their craft, find their every require- 
ment met in the latest Luders Express Cruisers. 
Speed, sea - ability, comfort, beauty, — are 
combined to an unique degree in the Seventy- 
Two Foot Commuter shown above cee Note 
the pleasing streamline effects of the design: 
the careful balance between freeboard and 
cabin height; the unusual contours which 
conceal the real height of forward houses ose 
Two of these luxurious craft are now building 
for prominent New York Yachtsmen. We 
can build a few more for early spring de- 
livery if order is received in the near future. 


Plans and detailed description promptly 
8 submitted to interested parties. Be. 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
STAMFORD; VY CONNECTICUT 


We can make immediate 
delivery for Southern 
cruising of one of the pop- 
ular standardize Luders 

orty - Two's just com- 
pleted. Details on request 
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Yachting 
points, Synnove was second, with 13%, and Harpoon 
third, with 11% points. 

The Arbitrary Handicap was run in light, fickle winds. 
Diablo, the last boat to start, uncorked her light weather 
ability and went through the whole fleet. Ocean Wazif 
was second and Alert third. 

In the finals of the Star Class W. Hubbard came 
through and won with 65% points. Western Star was 
second, with 62, followed by Barbara J., Movie Star and 


Speedstar. 

In looking back, several things seem evident. First, 
the ‘‘Sixes’’ are here to stay; second, the “‘R’s”’ are in 
their autumn; third, a slower boat, well sailed, will often 
beat a faster boat not so well sailed; fourth, yachting is 
at last getting a real hold on the Pacific Coast. 

Thousands of spectators got plenty of thrills from the 


power boat racing, no less than three new world’s records 
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For Safety from All Fires: 























Large or Small 


FPRES are alike to the Lux System. Small blazes around 

the engine — fire in the galley — inaccessible fires in 
the bilges — fire resulting from an explosion that has 
blown the deck away — all have been put out by the Lux 
System. 

Its simple piping system gives Lux equal control over 
easy fires and stubborn ones. The piping system, a result 
of 10 years experience and development, is scientifically 
designed to distribute the extinguishing agent effectively 
for every kind of fire. 

Nearly 100 fires that have been extinguished on boats 
without a failure demonstrate the unfailing dependabil- 
ity resulting from this piping system. Approval by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and nearly 1500 installations 
on yachts, Coast Guard patrol boats and Navy motor 
craft indicate the confidence placed in this feature of the 
Lux System. 


All the larger boat yards are dealers 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
140 Cedar Street 





She Only Underwriters Labeled 
Yacht Fire Extinguishing system 











Ocean Waif (in foreground) and Wetona. 


being hung up during the course of the regatta. In the 510 
cu. in. hydroplane class, Frank H. Robertson’s flashy flier, 
Miss Houston IV, averaged 57.63 miles an hour in her six 
one-mile trials, her fastest lap being made at the rate of 
58.63 miles per hour. Then in the 151-class, limited, Rob- 
ert Ringling’s Baby Tarpon smashed the record of 50.5 
formerly held by Miss Rioco by averaging 51.079 miles an 
hour for her six one-mile spurts, her fastest mile being at 
the rate of 51.43. The Class C stock outboard record went 
glimmering when Charles Holt’s Fire Fly III beat her old 
record of 38.43 by averaging 38.724, her fastest mile being 
at the remarkable rate of 39.13. 

Dick Loynes seemed to have things pretty much his 
own way in the 151 Class. At least he had the smoothest 
running boat that always responded when called upon. 
He won the Lindbergh and Thompson Trophies. Miss 
Los Angeles, the boat that was expected to crack the 
unlimited record, had supercharger trouble and failed to 
show. Trials will be made with her later. 

The summary: 


151 CLass LIMITED 


Boat Driver Place Points 
Miss California Dick Loynes 1 400 
Smiling Dan III Gus Walker 2 116 
Frances Marion Fred Thompson 3 100 
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| MUJA... ANOTHER Season’s Champion 
Fitted with WAMSUTTA YACHT DUCK 


“Muja” is owned by Gerald 
Aldrich of the Wollaston 
Yacht Club. She was the 1927 
) Season’s Champion in the India 
Marconi Class and sailed to vic- 
} tory with the trimly-cut suit of 
Wamsutta sails shown in this 
| picture. 


J a a a pe 


Wamsutta Yacht Duck is pli- 

able enough to make the most 
of the lightest breeze. Its un- 
usually close weave makes it 
exceptionally strong. 


Ask the championship holders 
| in your own club about this 
winning sail fabric. It is made in 
all weights. 


In the cabin Wamsutta Percale sheets and 
pillow cases add real luxury to the cruise. 





| HOWE & BAINBRIDGE 


Distributors 


| 220 COMMERCIAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Made in All Weights for Boats of Every Size 


LN 
MUJA . . . Geratp Axpricn, Owner 


| Sails from Wamsutta Y acht 
| 





Duck by Cousens © Pratt 


WAMSUTTA YACHT DUCK 


y Made in America for American Yachts 
- 








WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass.,Founded 1846.—RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents,44 Leonard St., N.Y. 
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Buda Reduction 
Gear Increases 


Speed 50% 


Cuicaco, ILLINo!Is. 


Tue Bupa Company, 
Harvey, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 

You will be interested I know in learning of the re- 
markable results of the Buda engine, with Buda reduc- 
tion gear unit, installed in my boat last spring. 

This boat, which is 48 ft. long, 1114-ft. beam and 314- 
ft. draft, of heavy construction, was formerly powered 
with a 4-cylinder heavy duty engine, 6 x 9”’ bore and 
stroke, of 1.018 cu. in. piston displacement. The best 
boat speed obtainable with this engine at a maximum 
r.p.m. of 450, turning a 30 x 28” propeller was 9 miles 
per hour, and at this speed the vibration was very 
pronounced. 

The Buda engine of 573 cu. in. displacement, with the 
2 to 1 reduction gear unit, turns the same 30 x 28” 
propeller at 750 r.p.m. giving a boat speed of 1314 miles 
per hour, with practically no vibration. 

It is interesting to note that this Buda unit which is 
approximately half the size of the former engine in- 
creases the boat speed 50%. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Paut D. Harvey 


The Buda reduction gear engine is available 
in the following models: BMAR-6, 44% x 
5%; GMR-6,; 41% x 6; GMFR-6, 434 x 6. 


Write for further information. 


Branch Offices: 


30 CHURCH STREET » +» + NEW YORK, N. Y. 
664 MISSION STREET * SAN FRANCISCO, CAJ.. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 


Established 1881 











HARVEY ($hbicage) ILLINOIS 
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Fire Cracker 
Oh Kay II 


Ashbridge Flyer II 


Spirit of Bronchitis 


Lido Baby 
Goo-Bye II 


Miss Cahifornia 
Buckeye Baby 
Miss Rioco 


Miss Houston IV 


Miss Fern Creek II 


Miss California 
Habana II 


George A. Tett 1 
Hunsaker 2 
Ferguson 3 
Crass B OuTBOARDs, STOCK 
Ray Turnbull 1 
William McDonald 2 
Otis Robinson 3 
151 CLass UNLIMITED 
Dick Loynes 1 
Gibson Bradfield 2 
Ralph Snoddy 3 
510 Class HyDROPLANES 
Frank Robertson 1 
R. C. Jones 2 
LimITED 151 CLAss — LINDBERGH TROPHY 
Dick Loynes 1 
Ramon Suero 2 
Lionel Barneson 3 


_ General 


Fire Fly III 


Ashbridge Flyer II 


Black Maria 


Say When 
Whis Bang 
Miss Long Beach 


Dixie Baby 

Miss Houston IV 
Buckeye Baby 
Miss Kemah 


Miss Houston IV: 
Six one-mile trials. 


Crass C OUTBOARDs, STOCK 


Crass C OuTBOARDs, STOCK 


Charles Holt 1 
H. C. Ferguson 2 
Al Thompson 3 


Crass B OuTBOARDs, STOCK 


Fred Weber, Jr. 1 
A. G. Martin 2 
Grey Stewart 3 


GRAND FREE-For-ALL 


L. L. Layne 
Frank Robertson 
Gibson Bradfield 
Henry Falk 


en 


TIME TRIALS AND RECORDS 


-510 Class 


300 
250 
225 


500 
100 


250 
200 


200 
100 


300 
250 
150 


300 
250 
150 


New world’s record. Average speed, 57.63; fastest speed, 58.631. 


Baby Tarpon: 


Six one-mile trials. 


Fire Fly IIT: 


One mile straightaway. 


151 Class Limited 


Robert Ringling, owner, J. McGrave, driver. 
New world’s record. Average speed, 51.079; fastest speed, 51.428. 
Former record, 50.50, held by Miss Rioco. 


Class C Stock, Outboard 


Six trials. 


New world’s record. ——— speed, 38.724; fastest speed, 39.130. 


Former record, 38.43, held 


Canadians Win Over Barnegat Sailors 


y same boat. 


(Continued from page 71) 


SUMMARY 

Ist RACE 
Schoettle U.S. OGYC 
Harden Ue Viking 2nd 
Shearwood Canada Sandpiper 
Hanna Canada Spray 

2ND RACE 
Shearwood Canada OGYC 
Schoettle U: S. Spray 
Harden Canada Sandpiper 
Hanna U.S Viking 2nd 

3RD RACE 

| Schoettle U.S. Viking 2nd 

Hanna Canada Sandpiper 
Harden U.S. OGYC 
Shearwood Canada Spray 

4TH RACE 
Hanna Canada OGYC 
Harden +a Spray 
Shearwood Canada Viking 2nd 
Schoettle U. S. Sand piper 
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285 MaoISON AVENUE 
New YORK 


August 20, 1928. 





My dear Mr. Cummins: 


Have just retu 
from a seven weeks! holiday, 
on the "Nina" in company with you 


It mey interest you to 


rned to my office today 
six of which were spent 
r most perfect engine. 


know that we used 
across the ocean for 


the engine every two or three days 
charging our batteries and 4t was also hooked up to 2 

bilge pump for an emergency which,however, was never used. Nina, 59-ft. auxiliary 
schooner, owned by Mr. Paul 
However, we did put our propeller on in San- ag and Elihu Root, 
tander but I_am gled to say the engine never failed us at ny Aa erga 
any time. It was @ perfect joy to hear 4t clicking like er & Fane Wennne 
iow in addition that there was no fire Cup in the Atlantic Ocean 
dius of Bie Sem See, Sate 
der, Spain, this sum- 


a clock and to | 
odor and that we had a steaming ra 
nearly one es with such a small increase in mer. Powered with a f 
cylinder 32 h.p. Medel U 
Cummins- Diesel Engine. 


our weight. 
I shall never have a & 
kind in any auxiliary poat again. 
You are to be congratulate 
you have made in producing this light weight electric 
starting Diesel engine and tremendous interest was taken 
in your engine by the sportsmen that came aboard ™ 
in Spain and France and Englend. 


asoline engine of any 


d on the progress 


Sincerely yours, 


he heats 





PH/JP 






C. Le Cummins, Esde» President, 
Cummins Engine Company, 
Columbus, Indians. 


ee — 


———— ENGINES are set- 
performance, e standards of power-plant = 2)§,2°Cinm 
ers and auxili conomy and safety in cruis- Solel Uo a small 
being widel aries this year, and are also wes Di 

ely adopted for electric generator w chapte 
One, two, three, four and = 


to 1000 f.p.m. Also. fodel U 


Diesel Electric Generating 


Write for full details 
CUMMINS ENGINE Cc site 
CG s, 5 K.W. to 30 K.W. 
CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, Inc. « « - COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
nue a treet ’ 
Telephone: Murray Hill 8772 


Distributors: 


New York: Smith-M .- Lo. . e ;J°0 R 1 F T: ti Bid: Rockport Tex 

F 4 , 123 Liberty S Ti a m. eeker : oo urse 

Cc Ont 1 259 Ati y ( rators) J h: 
n Reiner & Co., I . ry t 
j nc., 309 Church St. (Indust: al) ’ 1 iphia 
Roberts Boat W orks; Terminal Island, Cal.: Marine 3 ~~ and Supply Co.; Seattle, Wash.: S. V. B. Miller, 72M St. Gu mas, Sonora, 
ate » ° , . . . xter, out n Sales Mer., ; J 
Mex A. A. Lelevier; Miami: P. K He her le. Box 2945; . N. Vernam. 169 N.W. South River vi 
e. 
























READY FOR 
THE FLORIDA SEASON 


Here’s a smart cruiser with speed ranges 
from 13 to 20 miles per hour .. . plenty of 
stamina for dusty weather at sea... un- 
usual cabin, galley, and toilet layout that 
provides maximum comfort for four .. . 
a really large after-cockpit that may be 
completely enclosed ... a beam of 
nine feet six inches with extra high 
freeboard, insuring stability and dry 
riding qualities . . . with a price 
range that defies comparison — 
quality considered. Now ready 


for Florida delivery from stock. 


17-MILE MODEL 
$5875 complete 


20-MILE MODEL 
$6275 complete 


13-MILE MODEL 
$5475 complete 


Kermath 65, 125 or 150 h.p. six-cylinder models are 
the standard motor equipment for the Liggett “‘34”’ 


Write for descriptive literature 


A. G. Liggett & Son Co. 


Boat Builders for 30 Years 
Wyandotte NG) 
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Michigan 
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W. B. Bell’s “Forty” Mistral (left) sailed by “ 
in her class in every squadron run. 





Fine Racing on the New York Yacht Club Cruise 
(Continued from page 40) 


time on the other big boats by about five minutes, and 
again the leading Twelve-Metre took the sloop cup, 
though this time it was Charles L. Harding’s Aniira that 
finished two minutes ahead of Tycoon. Other winners were: 
Class G schooners, Sachem; combined class, schooners, 
Pleione; Seawanhaka schooners, Seven Seas; 46-Raters, 
Prestige; Forties, Mistral; Ten-Metres, Dragon; Thirties, 
Oriole; Eight-Metres, Aleada. 

The final event of the cruise, the King’s Cup Race, was 
a somewhat fluky affair at the start, with the breeze light 
southerly at first and then hauling into the southeast to 
give several boats a great lift, while it put Prestige, 


Ce Meee bas | 











The after guard of the Vanitie. George Nichols (at the wheel), 
George A. Cormack, Harry Payne Whitney and W. Butler Duncan. 


caught down to the westward, out of the race on the first 
leg. The other six boats, Vanitie, Resolute, Blackshear, 
Valiant, Chiora, and Advance, in that order, were close 
together at the weather mark, and not so much further 
apart, with Advance having passed Chiora at the end of 
the close reach to the Sakonnet buoy. On the final leg, 
practically dead before the wind back to the ship, the 
three sloops demonstrated the efficacy of spinnakers as 
opposed to the much-touted schooner practice of reaching 
down wind. 

Blackshear, Valiant, and Chiora laid a course straight 
for the lightship with spinnakers drawing nicely, while 
Vanitie, Resolute and Advance each made several jibes and 
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>lree Books 
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Choose 
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are outstanding 
values in power for 
smaller boats. Prices, 

$116 and $236. 























Gray Four “30” 
3%”’ bore, 4%’ 

stroke. Only 42” 
length overall. 
Price, $445. 









“$ix-60" 7 
New Gray “six-60”; | For more than 20 years, Gray Motors have been making 
3%” bore 4’’, stroke; ‘ 
Si inches long; 2%” good in all parts of the world. Last year the average serv- 
shaft, ‘Weight, 550 ice cost on over 70,000 of them was under 50 cents per motor. That's 
cramees displacement. why “Everybody has a good word for Gray.” The new Gray line of— 


66 99 «666qs ”? Ts 9 
Gray se “72” Fours’’, “Sixes” and “Eights 
3%” bore, * : . . . : — 
purcke, lees then is especially notable for their ease of installation, accessibility of 


seven bearing crank- Parts, great flexibility of power and remarkable smoothness in 


shaft. Price, $765, i 
Iron Base $795, operation. 
Aluminum Base. 





Check size in which you are interested: 


a A LC) One “5” C1) Six “40” 

a reke 8%" [} Two “10” C] Six “60” 

5 Seerina qrpaneeat C) Four “30” O) Six “72” 
Under 60” long — {}) Four “50” C) Six “90” 
Price, "$1100. C) Four “75” Cj} Eight “115” 


Catalogs will be mailed free on request. Write for them. 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO., 656 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Mahon & Gall, Pratt & Gay Sts. NEW YORK, N. Y., Bowler, Holmes & Hecker, 259 Greenwich St. 
BOSTON, MASS., Gray-Aldrich Co., 6 Commercial Wharf. PHILADELPHIA, PA., Johnson & Towers, 128 Arch St. 

CHICAGO, ILL., A. M. Deering, The Motor Mart SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., The Thomson Machine Co., 407 Howard St. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Pacific Coast Sales Office, 1315 E. 7th St. SEATTLE, WASH., Richard Froboese Co., 83 Marion St. 

MIAMI, FLA., Henry Pohl, 226 S.W. 6th St. TORONTO, ONTARIO, CAN., Gray Marine Motor Co. of Canada, Lid. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., Woodward. Wight & Co. WILMINGTON, CALIF., The Wilmington Boat Works. 





Gray Motors 


BUILT BY PIONEERS—ENGINEERS—LEADERS 
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BURROWS 


American-Made Yacht Sails 





GLEAM 


Owned by Clarence V. Kozlay 


Designed by Ford, Payne & Sweisguth 





Winner of New York Athletic 
Club Block Island Race, making 
the fastest time in which this 
100-mile course was ever sailed 





GEO. R. BURROWS. Inc.. 
2 South St.. New York City 


Cable “‘Burrosails’’, N. Y. 
Telephones Bowling Green 9062 and 9063 
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sailed a couple of extra miles seesawing down to the 
finish. Blackshear, two minutes behind Resolute and four 
behind Vanitie at Sakonnet, passed both in the ten miles, 
to beat Vanitie in by two and a half and Resolute by fif- 
teen minutes, boat for boat. Valiant and Chiora easily 
saved their time, finishing five and eleven minutes respec- 
tively after Resolute. The other schooner, Advance, was 
last by twenty minutes. In races for the smaller boats 
not eligible for the King’s Cup, Harold Wesson’s Shawara 
won the Ten-Metre special prize and Harold Tobey, in 
Aleada, defeated the entire fleet on corrected time. 
Thecruise disbanded officially that Monday night, though 
as a matter of fact a good many boats had gone home over 
the week-end. The 46-Raters and Twelve-Metre boats 
held over for the New York Yacht Club Cup races, which 
once more proved that the larger ‘‘M’”’ boats have little 





Rowe B. Metcalf’s schooner Sachem won the Cleopatra’s Barge 
Cup at Marblehead. . 


chance against the ‘“‘Twelves,”’ with their half-minute-a- 
mile allowance. Tycoon, easily the outstanding ‘‘Twelve”’ 
of the season both in her speed and in the way she has 
been sailed, scored again. Prestige and Valiant made up 
their time over smaller boats the first day, twice around 
a windward and leeward course in a fairly fresh but un- 
steady breeze, though W. A. W. Stewart’s Jris pressed 
them hard. But the second day Tycoon, leading the 
““Twelves,”’ saved her time by about a minute. And in the 
final race, with the best break the ‘‘Twelves’’ had had 
from the breeze, Tycoon actually showed both ‘“M”’ 
boats the way home and Jris and Onawa had no trouble 
saving their time. It will be interesting next year to see 
these rumored Fourteen-Metre boats, which will rate at 
the top of Class M, race against the 46-Raters. 


A 23-foot Tidal Wave 
(Continued from page 81) 


The boat is not ceiled inside save for the heavy bilge 
ceiling, which is customary in this designer’s work, and 
her bones are open to view. All joinerwork, and the cabin 
floor, are of teak. 

The deck is free of obstructions. A geared capstan 
supplants the usual bitts. There is a neat capped rail to 
top off the saucy sheer, and there is no cockpit coaming. 
All sheets are brought within easy reach of the helmsman. 

The sail area seems small for double headsails, but the 
cutter rig does complete the little ship, and should provide 
a lot of sport for the owner. A Turner roller reefing gear 
will be fitted on the main boom and a furling gear on the 
jib. The mast will carry two halliard winches. 

The motor, a 2-cylinder, 8 h.p. Kermath, is located 
under the bridge deck, as in the larger Tidal Wave. 
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HRIS-CRAFT is more than the name of 

a boat. It is the mark of permanent 
national service, unique in the boating field. 
Chris-Craft experience, knowledge, superi- 
ority of design and construction, have been 
forty-two years in the making. Chris-Craft 
sales outnumber those of all other makes 
combined. Its purchasing power and manu- 
facturing efficiency are a source of many 
economies which make its values supreme. 
There’s only one Chris-Craft. 


Chris-Craft distributors and dealers, many 
of them the leading merchants in their com- 
munities, constitute a vast, widespread or- 
ganization of responsible dealers pledged 
to maintain your Chris-Craft in standard 
operating condition throughout its long 
and useful life. No other boat compan 

has attained such sales volume as to justify 
such an organization. 


See the newest Chris-Craft on your dealer’s 
floor. In the Chris-Craft line of 11 models, 
there are four smart, weather-tight sedans 
particularly adapted to year’round use. Or, 
as many are doing, tyre can place your order 
now for guaranteed delivery in the Spring, 
thereby insuring a full season’s use next year. 


Dealers: Write for the Chris-Craft Franchise 
Story. A few desirable territories now avail- 
able. 


11 MODELS —#2235 to #9750—30 to 45 MILES AN HOUR 
22 to 30 FEET—8 to 14 PASSENGERS—8&2 to 200 HORSEPOWER 


CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT COMPANY, 410 Detroit Road, Algonac, Mich. 


Chris-Craft 





OF ALL-MAHOGANY MOTOR BOATS 
AX. 
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CENTERBOARD — 
VS. 





LD arguments, pro and con, fly back 
and forth. Both have their advantages 

and disadvantages; their supporters and op- 
ponents. Being neutral, we design both 
types, and create in each an individuality 
that makes every owner a booster. Size and 
arrangement to suit your requirements. 





OTH centerboard and keel types of our 
Motor-Sailers now under construc- 
tion. These outstanding small yachts com- 
bine excellent accommodations and high 
grade construction with superior perform- 
ance under sail or power. Built to order 
only. Exceptional value at reasonable prices. 


HOWARD & MUNRO 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 
GORDON MUNROE, Associate 
131 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Telephones: Liberty 4034 and 4364 
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Beverly Crew Wins Sears Cup 
(Continued from page 69) 


drew up on even terms and won a stiff luffing match, only to throw 
it away when young Cudahy, sighting a better air inshore ran 
for it and carried it through to the finish, winning by 16 seconds 
in the best race of the series. 

At the getaway in the finals there was little to choose between 
Beverly and Bayside and the two boats were very close all the way 
to the windward mark. Here young Cudahy turned inside and 
stretched out his lead to 2 minutes and 15 seconds at the finish. 

In the second and what proved to be the last race of the cham- 
pionship, sailed over a triangular course still in a light air, Captain 
Sykes was a bit too soon at the line and had to kill his boat, while 
Cudahy slipped out into the lead. It was a spinnaker run and 
Bayside not only overhauled Beverly but turned 20 seconds to 
the good. 

The Beverly crew beat out Bayside in light sail handling and 
gained a bit, and then Cudahy sailed his boat through his oppo- 
nent’s lee, taking the lead when they tacked to starboard. The 
Beverly margin of 1 minute and 20 seconds at the second mark 


. was too much to overcome, especially with the boat moving faster, 


and Bayside lost by 1 minute and 40 seconds. 

Vice Commodore Seth M. Milliken handed the shining silver 
bowl to Captain Cudahy and gave all three of the boys silver 
medals, while the Bayside youngsters received bronze tokens. 












The British defender, Little Nell, on a running board. 


The Model Yachting Association’s Gosport Regatta 
(Continued from page 73) 


were started on August 4th by the Mayor of Gosport. There 
was a light N.W. wind giving a run and a beat so that scoring 
was fixed at 2 and 3. The first heat was between the British and 
French boats, and the former won the beat but lost the run. The 
next heat of the first round was between Argo and Patsy,and Argo 
again took the run and lost the beat. This was all she scored 
during the morning and the rest of the points were evenly divided 
between Little Nell and Patsy. Lunch time scores, Patsy 13, Little 
Nell 13, Argo 4. 

In the afternoon the wind drew round more to the north and 
it became a reach each way, the scoring being 2 and 2. During the 
afternoon Paisy did rather better than the British boat and 
scored 22 to Little Nell’s 18 and Argo’s 8. Total for the day: 
U. S. A. 35, Great Britain 31, France 12. 

Racing was resumed at 10:30 on August 6th. There was a nice 
S.W. wind giving a run and a beat, and scoring was 2 and 3. In 





the morning session the French boat showed up extremely well 
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Shallow-Draft Schooner 


Alden Design No. 309 


Ready for Delivery 


=P 
43’ o.a. x 33’ w.l. x 12’ 6” beam x 4’ 2” draft 


Able Offshore - Handy - Roomy 


=r 
ONE OWNER WRITES: 


This schooner has proved to be very able 
under all the conditions I have encountered. 
She sails at a small angle of heel, handles 
easily, and is dry. Incidentally, I do not carry 
a man. Much of my sailing is done with one 
other than myself for a crew, and I have had 
the boat out alone under sail in a whole sail 
breeze. 

















Full Particulars 
from 


JOHN G. ALDEN 
Naval Architect, | 


148 State Street Boston, Mass. 


























Viking—Designed by Theodore D, Wells 


COMPLETE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Reliable data on Sail, and Auxiliary, and Full Powered Yachts fitted with Steam, Diesel, or Gasoline 
propelling machinery, direct, gear or electrically connected to propellers. 

Model tests insure every dollar invested, and yachts designed by this office are notable for their freedom 
from extras. Your first cost is the final cost. Every line and detail is worked out under my personal 








supervision. 

SINCE 1902 IN NEW YORK CITY 
Consultations, TH E O D ORE D WE L L S Yacht Brokerage 
Surveys and Naval Architect S Engineer ond Uneiienstal 
Insurance 33 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK CITY Work 


TELEPHONE BOWLING GREEN 0548 
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This Wonderful Boat 


has already set a new standard of 
cruiser value and performance 


A new era has dawned in the cruiser world! New 

ssibilities of speed — smartness — style — 
me been revealed Performance hitherto un- 
dreamed has become a living reality — coupled 
with a new measure of ‘‘chic’’ in interior deco- 
rations and appointments. In other words — 
the new Matthews Speed Cruiser has arrived! 


SPEED CRUISER 


Smart » +» speedy » +” seaworthy ’* * 
has taken the yachting world by storm 


Successful from the moment of its introduction, 
the Matthews Speed Cruiser so fully answers the 
moderti demands of style — speed — smartness 
— that the near future will doubtless witness 
announcements from every quarter of other boats 
of its general type. But the Speed Cruiser will 
remain the outstanding craft that it is today —a 
boat beyond rivalry — built as only Matthews 
knows how — appointed in luxurious manner 
— powered by a Kermath marine engine that 
delivers 23 to 25 miles ag! hour under flexible 
automobile-type control. 32 feet overall — yet 
incredibly roomy — the result of the most care- 
ful and experienced designing — 4 individual 
Pullman berths — 6’ 2”’ xe al in cabin — 
mahogany dresser and buffet — full-length 
wardrobe and clothes closet — complete toilet 
and galley. And ample —_ for ten in comfort 
on day cruises. Send for literature on this boat. 


The Matthews Company, Port Clinton, Ohio 


Designers and Builders of Boats of Distinction 
— Since 1890 
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and at one time made a run of 12 points straight off the reel. Her 
morning’s score was 14 against Little Nell’s 9 and Patsy's 7. 

In the afternoon Argo did not do nearly so well and the 
British boat had much the best of matters. Half-way through one 
round in the middle of the afternoon the wind suddenly flew 
round to S.S.E. and the pair then sailing had suddenly to get into 
their beating trims to finish a board that they had started with 
spinnakers set. Scoring was accordingly turned end for end. The 
afternoon scores were: Little Nell, 31; Patsy, 20; Argo, 9. This 
made the positions Great.Britain 71, U. S. A. 62, France 35. 

The last day’s racing of the International started with a fine 
S.W. breeze which gradually increased in-strength until it was 
blowing quite hard. In the forenoon Little Nell proceeded to 
further consolidate her position and scored 20 points to Patsy's 15 
and Argo’s 10. This increased her lead to 14 points and made the 
scores: Great Britain 91, U. S. A. 77, France 54. 

When the afternoon’s racing started, the position of the 
British boat seemed practically secure as she had a fourteen 
points lead with a possible of 30 points to go, and she therefore 
required only to win her boards against the Frenchman and one 
of her boards against Patsy to secure the cup. Then came one of 


- the most dramatic finishes that has ever been seen in a model 


yacht race. Gradually Joe Weaver wore down the British boat’s 
lead and slowly the score of the American boat crept nearer that 
of the British. In the hard wind then blowing Argo was more or 
less overpowered, and except for scoring a couple of runs she did 
nothing. 

At the start of the last round the scores were, Great Britain 99, 
U. S. A. 95, Argo 49. The first heat of the round was between 
Argo and Little Nell. The British boat won this and her score 
stood at 104. The next heat was between Argo and Patsy and by 
winning the run Patsy brought her score to 97. On the beat back 
Patsy made a beautiful long leg which not only gave her a 
commanding lead over the French boat but carried her within 
a couple of yards of the finish line. At the end of this leg, just as 
her skipper was putting her about, the lee shroud caught in a 
crack in the planking on the bridge which borders that part of the 
lake. She was carrying considerable way and her mast snapped 
half-way up like a carrot. For some seconds Mr. Weaver stood 
surveying the wreckage, but someone shouted to him to sail on. 
With her jib overside and half her mainsail trailing and flapping 
like a broken bird’s wing, he put her off and somehow she drifted 
across the line ahead of Argo. This brought her score to 100 points. 

In order to give the American boat every chance to make good, 
an interval to refit was then given. Patsy was.then taken to the 
boathouse where a liner was inserted in the broken spar and this 
was carefully fished together. When all was ready facilities were 
granted for a couple of trial boards up and down the lake. During 
the pause the wind had lightened somewhat but when the boats 
came to the line for the last time there was still a nice little breeze. 

Both skippers were obviously somewhat nervous and trimmed 
badly for the run. Patsy, however, had the best of matters as she 
went to the leeward shore and kept in the best of the wind whilst 
Little Nell went to the weather bank. With an excellent re-trim 
Mr. Weaver secured the board, thus bringing Patsy's score to 102 
against her opponent’s 104 points. Thus everything now turned 
on the last board of the match. If Patsy won it, she would win the 
cup by a single point. 

After a foul had occasioned a restart, the American boat 
sailing excellently gradually drew away from Litile Nell, both 
boats heading up and laying through for the finishing line. 
Slowly she crept away and some twenty yards from the line 
Patsy held a lead of several boat’s lengths. At this point it seemed 
that nothing could save Little Nell. But the luck was not with 
America that day, and suddenly an unlucky puff headed the 
American boat and she flapped head to wind for a second or two. 
During that. time Litile Nell kept going steadily and gained 
several yards. She filled, but only for a second, before luffing again. 
This second time Liitle Nell shot through her lee and gained a 
slight lead. Patsy paid off and started to sail again, but it was too 
late and Little Nell managed to get across the line a winner by six 
inches at the most. 

It was the closest thing we have ever seen. Last year Mr. John 
Black failed to lift the cup by a matter of one point but this year 
Mr. Joe Weaver was nearer as he got within six inches of it. 

Everyone over here was really sorry for Joe Weaver. He had 
abominable luck and as we already knew he is one of the best 
sportsmen imaginable. 

It might be interesting to mention a suggestion that has been 
put forward that the races should be held in a different country 
each year by arrangement, regardless of where the cup is held. 
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As Runabout or Speed Boat 


the FAYBow “MIDDY” 


Never Fails to Prove Itself 
“THE ARISTOCRAT OF OUTBOARD CRAFT” 


It looks the part and performs like a thoroughbred. Try it out and 
then ride in other makes. Your choice will be the ‘‘Middy” every 
time. 

The smart lines in the all-mahogany hull of the “‘Middy”’ give it 
the appearance of a much — priced boat. And its highly 
polished, cast brass fittings add a much-to-be-admired touch of 
embellishment. 

The “‘Middy” will maintain a speed of 27 miles an hour easily, 


with suitable size outboard motor attachment of any make and can 
be turned about at full speed within a boat’s | h. It is excep- 
tionally seaworthy and dry, and is sturdily built for long, economical 
service. Length 16 feet, beam 52 inches, draft 5 inches. 

WRITE for Special Bulletin illustrated in color. 
DISTRIBUTORS are finding it profitable to handle the Faybow 
“‘ Middy.” It is easy to sell and gives satisfaction. Write for our 
Territorial Sales Proposition. 





FAY &@ BOWEN ENGINE COMPANY, 102 Lake Street, Geneva, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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POWER BOATS 


AND 


ENGINES 


MARINE 


| Hyde Automatic 


| : ' : 
| remove the drag of solid wheels when the boat is under sail 
| Owners of auxiliary type boats should learn of the advantages of these propellers 





THI 


Positive in operation. No hollow 
shafts or levers. Nosprings or cams. 
Guaranteed to drive ahead, feather 
and reverse without jamming. Will 
function perfectly in all positions. 








HYDE STUFFING BOX 





FEATHERED H 


WORKING 


siiszeieiaili tall 
i 

made Hyde products are preferred | 

wee by discriminating yachts- | 


Made of best materials and a stuffing men. Our reputation is built 
bes of Bighest quaiity. on performance. | 


Made of 
best 
bronze. 





———— 49 


Our booklet describes addi- 

tional products and contains 

valuable ae Write 
or it. 


Hyde turbine type propellers for speed and efficiency. Hyde no-weed propellers for weed infested waters. Hyde 
stuffing boxes, stern bearings and adjustable struts. Bronze and steel shafting, set screws, lag screws and hanger bolts. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY H, ME. 
















































Time to 
Head South 
to Sunny 


LPeh 


FLORIDA 





Yachting and Boating Center 
of Florida’s Gulf Coast 


[* YOU want to enjoy a delightful winter with 
your yacht or motorboat, come down to 
sunny St. Petersburg, the yachting and boating 
center of Florida’s Gulf Coast. 


St. Petersburg is an ideal cruising base for a 
winter vacation. It offers every facility for the 
boatsman or yachtsman — three spacious yacht 
harbors, a splendid Yacht Club, marine ways, 
repair shops, supply houses, in fact, everything 
you could desire. 


The waters surrounding St. Petersburg, more- 
over, are particularly attractive. You can cruise 
up and down the coast wherever you wish to 
many points of interest — into broad bays and 
land-locked harbors, up wide, tropical rivers, 
in quiet waters behind the innumerable islands, 
or out in the open waters of the Gulf. 


The winter weather here is exceptionally pleas- 
ant. Warm, sunny days follow one another in 
almost endless succession. 


On land, too, St. Petersburg presents a great 
variety of attractions. All kinds of sports and 
recreation — varied entertainment — the best 
of accommodations — and old-time hospitality. 
Write today for the St. Petersburg booklet. 
Mail the coupon. 


M. M. CONANT 
Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Please send me your new booklet. 


i 
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Great South Bay Sails Annual Cruise in Light Weather 
(Continued from page 61) 


pression of the jam cleats on which he was forced to lie 
during those four days of drifting and seaweed fishing. 

The Moriches Bay one-designs are very beautiful boats, 
typical of Great South Bay. They are of a type that has 
been developed through years of experience in~ these 
waters and there is nothing experimental about them. 
Very short overhangs fore and aft; broad beam; hard 
bilges; good ‘‘ bearin’s,”’ as the bay men call it, and a low, 
moderate rig are the chief characteristics. This description 
sounds as if the boats would be slow yet they showed sur- 
prising speed, sailing part way through the class ahead 
even in the light airs of the first four days. 

Both the Interclubs and the Shore Birds are carrying 
more ballast this year and as a consequence their per- 
formance has shown marked improvement. The Inter- 
clubs starting behind the Islip one-designs and the “‘Q’s”’ 
and «'R’s,’”’ managed to sail through them quite regularly. 
Last year the Islip boats, starting behind the Interclubs, 
sailed through them. 





Edna, the new Class P boat designed by Gil Smith. She is owned 
by Nathan Warren. 


The cruise started as usual with an assembly at Amity- 
ville on August 6th, followed by a buffet supper and dance. 
The next morning the fleet cruised to Babylon where they 
were entertained at luncheon by the Babylon Club. The 
races were held at 2 P.M. over the Babylon course, a tricky 
arrangement with a triangle out in the bay and a half- 
mile pig tail for the start and finish. The Club is up a creek 
and this arrangement is necessary to afford a view of the 
races from the shore. 

On Wednesday, August 8th, the races were held at Bay 
Shore, with cruiser races in the morning. The dance at 
Bay Shore that evening was a gay affair indeed. The Bay 
Shore Club, perched out on the end of the dock, with the 
long line of colored electric lights, is indeed a festive place 
for conducting a dance. 

The dense fog that came up on Thursday evening was 
not dispersed on Friday when the express cruisers started 
on the race from Point O’Woods to Bellport and back to 
Sayville. It was a tricky race, requiring the utmost skill in 
dead reckoning navigation. The course lay down a chan- 
nel completely flanked by dangerous shoals. The fog was 
so thick that one could scarcely see a boat’s length ahead. 
Cruisers capable of 25 miles an hour or more zoomed 
down the course, opened wide, and found their way safely. 
No accidents were reported. 

After the race at Sayville on Friday, August 10th, most 
of the fleet proceeded at once to Bellport where the last 
race of the week was held on Saturday, August 11th. The 
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STEEL TWIN-SCREW DIESEL YACHT 
60’ length; 13’ beam; speed 14 miles 
ABOVE: Deck saloon, enclosed pilot house, bridgedeck. 


BELOW: 2 or 3 staterooms, bath, cockpit, engine room, 
galley and foc'sle. 




























Price $37,500 — 


Powered with two 6-cy1. Colo-Diesels 
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PIONEER BUILDERS OF 
STEEL 
YACHTS 





STANDARDIZED MOTOR CRUISERS CUSTOM BUILT YACHTS 





Thirty-nine . $8,250 Over 400 afloat 

: Embodying the best Traditions of 
ray ; $17,500 fine Boat Building in the Netherlands 
Fifty-five $23,000 Ideally combining Beauty, Comfert 

. and Speed wit ea treng 
Sixty . $33,500 and Safety of Steel Construction 
Seventy-three . $50,000 Minimum Fire Hazard through 
Ninety $76,500 Steel Hull and Diesel Power 


DUTCH BUILT CRAFT 20 Years Diesel Experience at your Service 





Cable Address 
HOOGENDYK, NEW YORK 


Graybar Building 
NEW YORK CITY 


F. VAN ROSSEN HOOGENDYK 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS 




















ON THE WINNERS 





Outboard Steerer with Gasoline Control 
All Aluminum with walnut rim 


CARPENTER 
OUTBOARD MOTOR BOAT FITTINGS 


They are selected by the leading racers on account of their 
superior design and practicability. 


Send for descriptive circulars 
Established 1840 
GEO-B-CARPENTER & CO. 


MARINE SUPPLIES 
202 W. Austin Ave. 





Chicago 


ALOHA 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 


Sailmakers 


All descriptions and sizes of best plough steel wire and linen 
rope kept in stock 


City Island, New Bork City 
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Remote Control 


This device enables the opera- 
tor to control speeds from the 
steering position. 


Polished Bronze 


Folding Fin — Cast Aluminum 
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Fitting out. Aboard steam auxiliary City of New York, now bound for Antarctic 


Byrd Expedition 
takes Five Kohler Electric Plants 


HE City of New York has sailed with the Byrd Ant- 

arctic Expedition. A 5-K.W. Kohler Electric Plant is 
going along, to furnish emergency current for light and 
power, supplementing the ship’s generator. Two smaller 
plants, of 2-K.W. capacity, are installed on the supply 
ship Chelsea. Two more of the same capacity are being 
taken to act as the sole source of current at Commander 
Byrd’s base camp on the polar ice. 


These smaller units for the camp will operate in tem- 
peratures ranging from 0° to 60° below zero. They will 
“furnish light for living and sleeping quarters, machine 


) shop, storehouse, etc. And, most important of all, they 
* will provide the only means of communication with the 


outside world, through power 
generated for radio sending 
and receiving sets. 


The Byrd Expedition chose 
Kohler Electric Plants for 
their tried and true sturdiness 
and dependability. These 
same qualities—proved again _. 
and again in every branch of ~ 
marine service—are yours to 
enjoy if you select Kohler 
equipment. Mail the coupon 
below for full information 
about Kohler Electric Plants |, Kehler Marine Electric Plant 


Model DP—1'2 K. W.—110 Volt D.C. 
for every purpose. Other models: 800 watts; 2, 5, 10K.W. 





Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


Electric Plants 
Automatic—110 Volt D. C.— No Storage Batteries 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the Kohler Electric Plant booklet. 











Name aa-n-e Street 


City -...-- Use in which interested. 
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wind that afternoon was a full gale and boats could be 
seen starting at anything from full sail to three reefs. Ac- 
cidents were numerous; broken shrouds, broken masts, 
and capsizes aplenty kept the Coast Guard busy making 
rescues and the Regatta Committee was obliged to enter 
the dismal ‘‘D.N.F.”’ opposite the name of many a fine 
yacht. One boat, the Scout, an Islip one-design, filled and 
sank — an accident almost without precedent on Great 
South Bay. 





The Babylon Yacht Club on race day. 


The series winner of each class follows: 
Class Yacht Owner 


Islip one-design Yama Yama Gerard & Paterson 


QO Sloops Dolphin C. W. Powell 

R Sloops Manitou F. Wyckoff 
Interclubs ~ Game Cock R. Simonds 

AA Cats Majesty F, Gurney 

BB Cats Edith R. S. Haight 
Stars Hennessy H. A. Libaire * 
Moriches Bay one-design Holyoke A. J. Hallock 
Indians Montauk H. Meislahan, Jr. 
Cedarhurst O Sloops Torup II T. K. Bunstan 

S Sloops Ginly Bud Smith 

Shore Birds B. Goose T. V. Patterson 
W Cats Windward Elizabeth Kreamer 
CC Sloops Purple Cow R. Armstrong 

SS Sloops # 10 Margaret Borland 
M Sloops #2 W. J. Grayhurst 
Assn. Special Cub Avis W. Crane 


At the time of writing the prize in the P Class had not 
been determined owing to numerous protests on measure- 
ments. 





How the Bayside-Block Island Race Was Sailed 
(Continued from page 75) 


with a light breeze until we were abeam of Eaton’s Neck, when 
we had a few heavier puffs and a shifting breeze, due to thunder 
squalls all around us. The motor was started at 6:30 P.M. and 
kept going until we finished, frequent soundings of the gas tank 
assuring us that we had plenty of fuel. 

When we reached Execution Light the wind was from all over 
the compass, shifting from South to North and back again, and 
invariably headed us every time we attempted to come about. 
However, we worked down around Stepping Stone Light and 
headed in for the finish line, catching the race committee un- 
awares as they had no idea anyone could finish before midnight 
Saturday. Our time as we crossed was 10:29 P.M., just 31 hours 
and 29 minutes for the 225-mile course —a record. We could 
have bettered this time by having run the motor for longer 
periods, as we finished with quite some fuel to spare. 

As told in the last issue of YACHTING the yawl Rissa, owned by 
Seward De Hart, was the second boat to finish, and with her 
allowance she won the long race and the William H. Johns 
Trophy for 1928. C. V. Kozlay’s yawl Gleam was second and 
Commodore Ripley’s schooner Kumalong third. Eighteen of the 
29 starters completed the course and finished. 
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Staples Johnson 
Cruisers — 


We carry in stock 40’ cruisers completely 
equipped. Price $9200 with 150 h.p. Ker- 
math. Speed 16 miles. Two cabins. Stoutly 
built and comfortable. Lux equipped. 
Write for photos and specifications to 


STAPLES, JOHNSON 
& CO. 
Biddeford, Maine 


























GOOD BOATS IN MAINE” 














The Fastest Type of Boat Afloat 


The Barnegat Bay, Class E sloop, Inland Lake Scow type— 
Designed and built by Jones & La Borde Co. 


Length over all 28 feet, Beam 6 feet 6 inches, Draft with boards 
up 5 inches. Sail area 285 square feet exclusive of spinnaker. 


For prices and delivery write 


JONES & LA BORDE CO. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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For Bottoms, ‘‘ New Jersey" Copper Paint 
Red, Brown or Green. For above the water- 
line, ‘‘ New Jersey" Yacht White will stand 
washing and scrubbing. ‘‘ New Jersey" Spar 
Varnish will not turn white and holds its 


gloss. 


Write for Booklet, “Davy Jones’ Locker,” 
About Paints and How to Use Them 


Sold by Dealers in Marine Hardware and Boat Supplies 













NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS 
HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, INC. 
WAYNE & FREEMONT STREETS = JERSEY CITY, N. J., U.S. A. 
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The 
SUNBEAM 


CRUISER 





62-FT. YACHT 


A quality craft accommodating a party of six or 
eight — capable of the most extensive day and 
night cruising — offering the nearest approach to 
home comfort and convenience ever achieved 
within the compass of sixty-two feet. 


Sound, practical experience has made it possible 
to provide three comfortable staterooms, a large 
deck dining saloon, a sheltered navigating 
bridge, spacious after deck and a pleasant sun 
deck without detracting in the least from the 
graceful lines and attractive appearance. Avail- 
able with either Diesel or gasoline power. 


Write or wire Dept. Y for 
Blueprints and Specifications 





Spacious After Deck 


A Typical Interior View 


Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc. 
400 North Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


CARRS CARS CAWLS CBRL CARD CAWRD CAWLD 
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The Midsummer Series at Marblehead 
(Continued from page 68) 


and Dr. Morton Prince’s Bonnie Lassie, with the hook of 
the mast broken off sharp, was out of the racing for the 
week. In a breeze not as strong as Monday but just as 
much sea, if not more, Frank Paine’s Gypsy returned the 
winner, over a triangular course with a windward leg of 
six miles. Mary was second, Stranger II third, Puffin 
finished in sixth place, and the Alert IV came home 
eighth. 

The third race of the match was very unsatisfactory, 
and, though Frank Paine’s Gypsy did not win, she and 
C. H. W. Foster’s Mary emerged from the drifting 
match tied, 27 points each. It was sailed in the faintest of 
zephyrs from the eastward and then after a long drift 
shifted to south, upsetting entirely the positions of the 
fleet. Though the course was only seven and a half miles, 
Charles Welch’s Live Yankee, the winner, saved the race 

‘with only about ten minutes to spare on the time limit. 

The tie between Gypsy and Mary was sailed off Wed- 
nesday morning, the race being a very drab affair. The 
air in the first hour and a half was very light and the 
contest became a drifting match. In this kind of going the 
Mary was no match for the Gypsy, which had a long lead 
when the breeze finally commenced to set in. The Mary 
then was withdrawn and towed into the harbor, leaving 
the Gypsy to complete the course alone. Thus the cup 
went to the Gypsy, placing it in the custody of a club in 
the town where yacht racing started on the north shore 
of Massachusetts Bay more than 50 years ago. 

Gypsy, the third of that name designed and sailed by 
Frank C. Paine in the ‘‘R”’ Class, is wearing the crown 
held by Charles Francis Adams’ Dandelion and Gossoon 
for three years, as queen of the 20-Raters. The Gypsy 
earned this title as champion “‘R”’ of the Atlantic Coast, 
as the annual Ladies’ Plate series of the Eastern Yacht 
Club is the only one each season in which the 20-Raters 
of Marblehead and Long Island Sound meet. The Gypsy 
might well be considered the national champion of the 
class, for among the defeated craft in the series was 
Charles A. Welch’s Live Yankee, that last March defeated 
the best 20-Raters of the Pacific Coast, in the East- 
West series off San Pedro. 

Gypsy scored six points in the series from four firsts and 
one second, and: Live Yankee scored seven points from 
four firsts and one third. For third place Mary and Rebel 
were tied with eight points. Of the eleven 20-Raters in the 
series all except Ellen, Miss Hovey’s Gypsy and Puffin 
registered at least one victory in the five days of racing. 
Gypsy (Paine) and Live Yankee won four each, Mary and 
Rebel, three each, Alert IV, two, and Robin, Ruweida V 
and Stranger II, one apiece. 

The entries for the Ladies’ Plate were kept down to 
eleven 20-Raters this year as only two of the Long Island 
Sound fleet, Junius Morgan’s Puffin and Charles Deere 
Wiman’s Alert IV were sent around the cape for the 
racing, and, Sunday, July 29th, the day before the series 
opened, Dr. Morton Prince’s Bonnie Lassie and B. B. 
Crowninshield’s Vengeance were dismasted. However, 
rn eleven boats gave fine sport throughout the five 

ays. 

In the light and moderate weather conditions of the 
week Frank C. Paine’s Gypsy, Charlie Welch’s Live 
Yankee and C. H. W. Foster’s Mary showed way above 
the others. Gypsy was beaten only once in the entire week, 
this time by the Ruweida V on Tuesday in rather fluky 
conditions. Live Yankee suffered defeat from both Gypsy 
and Mary on the first day, and in this same race the Gypsy 
also defeated Mary, while Thursday, in streaky conditions, 
Mary finished last in her match with Rebel and Robin. 

The standing by points and the trophy winners in the 
championship classes follow: 
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Two Cylinder Sizes 


5” x 7” two to six 
cylinders 


6” x 10” four and six 











FOUR 
CYCLE 


PUMP 
INJECTION 


eAA MODERN SMALL DIESEL 


A good engine for a good boat, work or play. Starts cold without torch, stove, coil 
or other nuisance. Burns the same fuels as the large Diesels. All speeds from too to 
1000 and accelerates rapidly. Modern Pressure Dry Sump Lubrication System. 


Exceptional Balance and Quiet Operation. 


Bulletin No. 60 


cylinders Hill Diesel Engine Co. _ Since 1899 Lansing, Michigan 
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NANNINGS MARINE ANTI-FOULING PAINT 
SPECIFIED BY THOSE WHO KNOW 





="-MALABAR IX 
a ae EDWIN M. HILL 
| ~ fae PEMAQUID HARBOR, MAINE 














Keep your boat “‘ship-shape”’ 

over the 
winter 

months— 





Put it under 
canvas 














WATERPROOF 


24 oz. 


BOAT COVERS 


used by U. S. Army as ammunition covers; give 
years of bone dry service — Excel ordinary boat 
covers. Made with ropes attached. 


53x 9},$7.50 10} x 18}, $35.00 8x 10 (72 0z.,) $8.50 


Write for complete catalog 





Oe al ———— 
The E.JU. WILLIS CO. 
85 lhambers St. New Vork City 67 Reade St. 
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1929 Model 


ANFIELD 32 


HE 1929 Banfield “32,”.: 

a new and finer model 
of the world’s fastest stand- 
ardized cruiser is now ready 
for immediate deliveries. 
Write today for complete de- 
tails, or visit our New York 
showroom where the new 
Banfield £32” is now on 


display. 


BANFIELD SEA SKIFF WORKS INC. 


SALES OFFICES AND PERMANENT ExnHiair 
277 Park Ave. Bledg.- so2'texincton ave.- New York City 
' LARGEST BUMOCERS OF 


PLANT 
ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, NEW JERSEY SEA SKIFES ims THE WOoRLO 
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Bar Harbor 31-Footers: Mingo 20, Zara 18, Astrild 12. 
Mingo, George Lee, winner all three trophies. 

Class Q: Nor’easter V 48, Lorelei 44, Hornet 42, Ven- 
turer 41, Taygeta 40, Falcon 38, Tartar 37, Norn 28, 
Hawk 19, Leonore 16, Scapa III 7. Nor’easter V, Grafton 
Smith, winner of all three trophies. 

Class R: Gypsy (Paine) 52, Live Yankee 38, Rebel 37, 
Ellen 35, Stranger II 34, Ruweida V 30, Gypsy (Hovey) 
27, Mary 26, Alert IV and Vengeance 21 each, Bonnie 
Lassie 7, and Robin 2. Winner, Gypsy, Frank C. Paine, 
Corinthian and Eastern; Ellen, Charles P. Curtis, 
Boston. 

Herreshoff Class S: Widgeon 92, Roma 81, Sea Dog 77, 
Teal 73, Sally Anne 69, Sturdy Beggar and Woodcock 65 
each, Sabot 64, Aminta 63, Barracuda IV 61, Rowena 57, 
Kotick 52, Tinker 51, Fandec II 50, Rocket 48, Dolphin 45, 
Jacks 38, Arrow 32, and Sandust 26. Winner, Roma, Mrs. 
Walworth Pierce, Boston and Corinthian; Sally Anne, 
F. Haven Clark, Eastern. 

Triangle Class: Euellan II, Eugene E. O’Donnell, 
Boston and Eastern; 7ipler JJ, E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., 


Corinthian. 





Nina Wins the Fastnet Race 
(Continued from page 37) 


once upon a time, sailed their clippers about the seas 
with padlocks on their halliards and an assorted collection 
of broken records in their log books. He is, at any rate, 
constitutionally incapable of reducing sail, and maintains 
that what a ship cannot carry she must drag. The wind 
still freshening, our noble Broad Advance was, therefore, 
ravished from us — when Emmons immediately set the 
heavy Advance. 

With the Nifia ‘‘ marching like a fish,”’ as the French 
put it, Start Point was abeam by breakfast time and the 
Lizard astern by 10 P.M., in spite of the dour,head wind. 
Lloyd’s signal station at the Lizard had flashed us a 
laconic ‘‘ Nifia first,’”’ and with Land’s End passed at 
midnight all hands began to talk of records. Which was a 
mistake. For our fine, fresh breeze incontinently left us, 
and the rest of that night we drifted in the grip of a foul 
tide and a stark calm until, at 8 A.M. on the 17th, Land’s 
End was ahead of us again. 

Then came a brave wind out of the sou’west, so, with 
the course N.E. to the Fastnet, we set every sail that would 
draw, and then our Nifia, decked in her best ball dress, 
danced across the Irish Sea. All day and all night the wind 
increased; but we hung on to everything until, between 
10 and 11 p.m., the Nifia was doing over 11 knots and the 
big balloon maintopmast staysail threatened to lift her 
out of the water. Then (in spite of Gardner Emmons) we 
took it in. At 7 A.M. on the 18th, we sighted the Fastnet — 
dead ahead — and our navigator, Major Bryan Waite, 
gave a sigh of relief while endeavoring to convey the im- 
pression that that was the way he always made his land- 
falls. At 9 A.M. we jibed around the noblest racing mark 
in the world. The seas were breaking right over the rock 
and half way up the lighthouse, a sight which filled our 
eyes so completely that it was by mere chance alone we 
caught the fluttered signal, ‘‘ You are first boat round.” 

Hard on a wind again and just laying for the Longships, 
Nifia showed us that slicing through a head wind and sea 
is her favorite point of sailing. Seven knots (As I live by 
bread!) right into the eye of the wind; easy, smooth and 
gentle and keeping her decks as dry as a bone in spite of 
the big sea. At midday we passed within a few yards of 
Mohawk. 1 hear from Mohawk’s people that Nifia was a 
very wonderful sight, and I can believe it. But a sight more 
wonderful than Mohawk then I myself have never seen. 
She stormed through those big seas and the sunlight, 
with the wind broad on her quarter and all her sails 
straining like great balloons about to burst. As she fled 
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_ A, Casey’s Auxiliaries 


\ \ Fine seagoing craft, fast sailers, 


f St well built, neatly finished. All 
rs N , hardware of best-grade bronze. 




















Dimensions 


4? 


Length o.a... .48’ 0 
Length w.l....34' 0” 














aN \ Large comfortable, roomy ca- 

ae bin. Constantly improved, al- 

ISSSS356 4 ways up to date. Ranges in 

Ss = size from 30-60 ft. We feel 

1. / SSS + 1g = = \ confident we can design and 

SREB te —\ build just the boat you 
SS ees want. 


“ Write for circulars and prices 































Bermuda, with its wonderful climate, beckons 
you now. Get another taste of summer in a de- 
lightful little foreign isle where everything is 
at its best for rest or for recreation. 


Low Summer Rates Still Apply 
8-day inclusive tours $102 (up) 
Magnificent new quadruple-screw M. S. 
“BERMUDA”, (20,000 tons), unsurpassed in 
luxury by any ship afloat, alternates in semi- 
weekly service with the twin-screw S. S. “FORT 

VICTORIA” (14,000 tons). 


FURNESS BERMUDA 
LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, or uptown office, 565 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, or any authorized agent. 




















For Sale 


RAINBOW III 


F YOU ARE theman who wants an 
IJ exceptional cruiser for Floridaor 
for northern waters in the Spring, 
you are just the man to whom 
this offering should appeal. 


Rainsow III was designed and 
built by Consolidated in 1926. Twin 
Speedway Engines. Speed 20 miles. 
Sleeps six in owner’s quarters. Price 


right. Wire 'or write for details 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS - - NEW YORK 
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Newest 
BOSE Cocktail Napkins 








Four embroidered pictures amusingly de- 

picting a trip to Cuba. Attractive for your 

yacht or as a gift to a fellow yachtsman. 
Size 5 x 7 inches. Per dozen, $15. 


MRIOSE 


INCORPORATED 







730 FIFTH AVE. 478 POST ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 





















Auxiliary 
Schooner 


"NINA 


7 at our fitting 
/, dock _ stepping 
4 her mainmast, 
* just prior to 
winning the 
Queen Victoria 
Cup this sum- 
mer. 

































STORAGE 





that satisfies all requirements for the yacht and 
allows her to launch into clear water on a certain 
date is essential for your next summer’s pleasure. 


IN TROUBLE CALL 
Clifford 1986 


PEIRCE & KILBURN, INC. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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by us I caught my breath at the speed of her and at the 
sight of the stern wave curling high above her counter 
with her afterdeck and cockpit awash. It was impressive. 
Yes, Mohawk could run and she could reach and her crew 
most certainly were driving her. As we in the Nifia 
watched her go, we fell silent and a little thoughtful. 
‘We're five hours ahead of her so far,’’ said someone, at 
last, ‘‘ But if she keeps going like that we’re done. Gosh! 
She’s doing 20 knots!’ Said someone else, ‘‘ Wait awhile. 
If this head wind holds we'll gain another 60 miles on 
her between here and the Longships.’’. Which is tall 
talking, and I do not like boasting; but I report this 
speech because — well, that head wind did hold and the 
Nifia made her landfall at Cape Cornwall at 1 P.M. on the 
19th. Six hours later the Mohawk also made her landfall, 
60 miles to leeward of Cape Cornwall! 

At 2 P.M. we weathered Land’s End, stormed across 
Mount’s Bay with the wind free, butted full tilt into a 
tide race and two fierce black squalis off the Lizard, 
hoisted our spinnaker to the boisterous west wind, and 


‘flew across the last 50 miles to the finish line at a rate of 


over ten knots. We finished in style at midnight in the 
black dark, narrowly escaping the multifarious buoys, 
rocks, breakwaters and islands which infest the course at 
its bitter end. So thick-clustered are these dangers that I 
agreed with the Skipper from my heart when, as hastily 
dodging a buoy, he murmured, “Call this an ocean race? 
Obstacle race J call it.” 

The second boat to arrive was the Mohawk, 9% hours 
astern of Nifia. When clear of Spithead, the Mohawk, 
observing (I judge) that she had no chance with Nifia on 
a wind, reached across to France in the hope of finding 
there a wind of her own. This hope proving vain, back 
across the Channel she came again, to find herself — after 
11 hours of hard sailing — exactly where she started from. 
After this she stuck to the English side of the Channel, 
turning to windward as far as the Lizard, where she was 
becalmed for six hours. She reached across to the Fastnet, 
rounded the Light second boat and seven hours astern of 
Nifia, worked to the eastward in a freshening breeze, 
making the Lizard at 3 A.M. on the 20th. From there she 
blew in to Plymouth at such a rate that (according to her 
Mate, Everard C. Endt) her log got red hot, fused and 
then exploded with a loud report. 

When the Mohawk finished two other yachts were in 
sight in the offing. They were Neptune and Jolie Brise and 
the former, sailing very fast over the last lap, managed to 
beat the original winner of the Fastnet Cup by half an 
hour. At the Longships these two yachts were together. 
Up to the Fastnet they experienced weather similar to 
that encountered by the Nifia; but they seem to have been 
rather short of wind after rounding the mark. Eventually 
the breeze freshened, coming out of the north, and when 
the boats were within 30 miles of the Longships it blew so 
fresh that they both put two reefs in their mainsails. 
About here the Jolie Brise carried away the lanyard of her 
weather after shroud —which does not surprise me 
greatly as I hear that lanyard was an old friend which 
crossed with me from Falmouth to New York, Bermuda, 
and back again three years ago. 

Ilex finished fifth. This boat is always driven to the 
limit ;this time, she was driven past it. Her crew of sol- 
diers carried on until they carried away their topmast and, 
although they did a good job fishing it and setting it up 
again, the time lost was fatal tc their chances. The crew 
of this little boat are to be congratulated, however, on 
beating Lassie and Amaryllis, boat for boat, without any 
help from their time allowance. 

Noreen, the scratch boat, seems to have faded out of the 
picture very early in the proceedings. We were very 
frightened of Noreen aboard the Nifia. We saw no signs of 
her throughout the race, but we never forgot that this 
boat ought to have the legs of us, and we should have been 
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KNOCK-DOWN 
BOAT FRAMES 


for Cruisers — Runabouts 
Outboard Boats — Hydroplanes 
Rowboats and Sailboats 


The Brooks System is the only system of boat building that is really 
easy. It’s the simplest, quickest and most scientific method of building 
any type of boat. You have over 55 thoroughly modern designs to 
choose from. Our book of designs gives plans and descriptions of hydro- 
planes, cruisers, runabouts, outboard speedsters, rowboats and sail- 
boats. And you'll be astonished at the saving you can make by buildin: 
these boats yourself. Send 25 cents for this book today. Don’t put it off. 
You can still build a boat in time to enjoy it this season. 





BROOKS BOAT CO., INC., DEPT. 56, SAGINAW, W.S., MICH. 
Originators of the Pattern and Knock-down System of Boat Buiiding 














KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 


112 STATE STREET ; 38 WATER STREET 
BOSTON * NEW YORK CITY 


SHIP BELL CLOCKS 
for the Office and Home 
BAROMETERS TO MATCH 


RECORDING BAROMETERS 


All instruments for navigation 
Agents for the famous colored pictures of 
Square Riggers by Spurling 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 























Starts Any Engine INSTANTLY 
P RESTO P RIMER screwed into intake mani- 


9 fold, starts the most stub- 
born motor on ONE turn and keeps it running until 
it picks up on the 
gasoline. 


Works on Prest-O-Lite 
gas, obtainable every- 
where. Easily installed. 
No danger. Never fails. 


Send $15 for trial order of PRIMER, reducing valve, 
guage, shut-off valves and tubing complete. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


Write for complete circular 
PRESTO PRIMER and REDUCING VALVE CORP. 
Dep’t G, 15 William Street, New York City 
























THOUSAND 
ISLAND 
CRUISER 


Price $2950 
Complete 


LITERATURE 
CN REQUEST 


N. Y. Representative 


J. A. RUSSELL 
1600 Broadway, New York 





THOUSAND ISLAND MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Alexandria Bay yer New: York 

















Marine Railway 


Material 


Complete Iron Work and Ma- 
chinery for Marine Railways 
of any size and type 


WRITE US FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES ON 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


W. & J. TIEBOUT 


118 Chambers St. + New York City 
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BRUNSWICK-KROESCHELL COMPANY 
j ole Machinery 
NEW BRUNSWICK.NJ. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCHES, AGENCIES AND SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Dealers can now sell the LUDINGTON 
HYDRO on deferred payment plan ce eee 


UY a Ludington Hydro NOW — you can take from six 
months to one year to pay after making an initial down 
payment. ealers are now a Me a pointe to handle Lud- 
ington Hydro, the boat that in the Labor Day Regatta in Santa 
Barbara, California, cleane up, winning the ass J ace, 
2¥%-mile course, in 4'.42 4-5", and the Free-For-All, 5 miles, 
in 9.21"... If you are a dealer and interested we shall be 
lad to hear from you, or if you want to buy a safe, staunch 
te heen for your own use either as a racing or pleasure 
craft, we shall be pleased to give you the name of the dealer 
nearest you who wil ive you the details of the Ludington 


Deferred Payment Plan. . . . Folders are available on the 
Ludington vdeo, also samples of the three-pl Indiana 
are constructed... . PRICE, $225, 


Veneer of which the 
F. ©. B. Easton or Philadelphia, Pa. 


auUniQcTror 


LUDINGTON AIRCRAFT, Inc. 
812 Atlantic Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Representative, BUELL BROS. 
705 State Street, Santa Barbara, California 








LUDINGTON HYDRO 
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| horrified, but not surprised, to find her waiting for us 
in Plymouth. She appears to have put into Weymouth, 
but I have not been able to gather any adequate reason 
why she did so. I have heard rumors of ‘‘lady passengers”’ 
and ‘‘sea-sickness’’ — but surely to Heaven these things 
are no excuse? 

L’ Oiseau Bleu, the French champion, started well. She 
was the only boat that looked to have the slightest chance 
of holding Nifia after the fleet came on the wind. When 
last seen she was holding as good a wind as we were and 
sailing fast. But that night she commenced to leak, or 
something, and gave up. Which was a pity. 

Viking, as I have said before, saw Nivia with a 400-mile 
lead on her, and gave the thing up as a bad job. Magnet 
stuck to it, but got in after the cups had been given away; 
Mamago, after being given up for lost by all the daily 
papers, turned up smiling and topmastless, just three days 
behind Nifa. The times of the leading yachts at the 
finish are as follows: 


Finishing Times Corrected Times Place 
Nifia Aug. 20 0:18:20 Aug. 19 17:18:20 1 
Mohawk 20 9:51:45 20 0:58:45 3 
Neptune 20 12:27:30 20 3:55: 0 4 
Jolie Brise 20 13:-5:.5 19 22:54:20 2 
Ilex 20 22:32:45 20 5:38: 0 5 
Lassie 20 23: 5:25 20 8:54:40 6 
Amaryllis 21... 7:44:.5 20 20:37: 5 7 


Nifia thus wins the Fastnet Cup and Jolie Brise takes 
second prize, being 744 hours behind Nifia on time allow- 
ance and just saving her time on Mohawk and Neptune. 
The positions of the other yachts are unaffected by the 
time allowances. 

So ends the 1928 Fastnet Race, in a triumph, it seems to 
me, for America, your two yachts finishing first and 
second. It was a fine race with no flukes about it, and if 
the breaks went against anyone they went against the 
leading boats, which had to sail close-hauled all the way 
from the Fastnet to the Longships, while the others ex- 
perienced a following wind over at least some portion of 
this part of the course. I say it was a fine race because 
there was plenty of wind nearly all the time, giving a 200- 
mile beat to windward, a 180-mile reach, another 180-mile 
leg close-hauled and a run of 50 miles to finish up with. 
And what more can a sailorman want? 








United States Retains British International Trophy 
(Continued from page 42) 


dozen or so passengers, and then get up and take you there 
at some “‘sixty per.’’ It is a beautiful job of building, as 
are all of Greening’s boats, and her power plant consists of 
a trifle of 1000 h.p., furnished by two 12-cylinder Gar 
Wood marine engines. 

For competitors, Rainbow VII had only Alex Johnson’s 
much tailed Scorpion in the first 30-mile heat. Scorpion 
threw a lot of spray but her sting did not amount to much, 
for just after completing the first lap in the wake of the 
Canadian boat, she threw one of her surface propellers, 
tore a hole in her bottom and was turned off the course. 
And that was the last appearance of the boat that was 
going to smash all records. 

For the second heat, the next day, they had rushed in 
some new “‘shock troops” in Curtis Wilgold III, Baby Gar 
and Skylark. But as far as furnishing a contest, they 
didn’t have the goods, and Rainbow romped around at 
some fifty odd miles without being extended — as they 
say at the race track. This gave the trophy to Greening, 
irrespective of the result of the third heat, which was run 
on September 3rd. Gar Wood sent in his two fast boats to 
stop the Rainbow, and Miss America VII was opened up 





just enough to beat Miss America V by a few seconds. 
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Cap’n Allswell says: 


‘‘It’s a wise skipper that knows his own speed 
till he tries a Columbian.’’ 





Write for ‘‘Propellers in a Nut Shell” 





Columbian Bronze Corporation, 236 No. Main Street, Freeport, L. I., New York 


CKD COLUMBIAN BRONZE PROPELLERS 


























HEADQUARTERS 


COMPASSES 


NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


COMPASS SPECIALISTS SINCE 1870 | 50 H. P. to 1500 H. P. 
UNDERLIT For every marine requirement 
THE BESSEMER GAS ENGINE Co. 

COMPASSES IN ALL 22 Lincoln Avenue 





| \ 


a5 TYPES OF BINNACLES Grove City, Pa. 
=. E. S. RITCHIE & SONS 


for 111 CYPRESS ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
Small Cockpit 


Se 




















We Build Yachts and the Famous 20th Century Motor 
* 











A complete and undivided responsibility results These Artistic Steel Floats are designed for use as permanent moorings 
Let US figure NOW on your new yacht | They can be constructed in any size and anchored in any harbor. 
New York Yacht Launch and Engine Co ARTISTIC STEEL FLOATS 
S - z , WALSH BUGBEE CO., 206 E. Hanover St., Trenton, N. J. 
Morris Heights, New York City Telephone 6257-8 























The BARNEGAT Sneak Box 


Cat rigged and Marconi Sloop rigged as adopted by 
many yacht clubs for one-design class racing. 








The largest and fastest sailing boat in the Country for the money 
For circular and price, address 


J. H. PERRINE ‘ BARNEGAT, NEW JERSEY 








Sailing the Barnegat Sneak Box 
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Rainbow, with the cup won, was jogged around the course, 
She averaged some 49 miles, whereas she can and has 


A Good Bilge Pump is a1 ]) inade better than 60. 


1 | The Outboards ) 
Necessity No matter what happens to the other entries in a re- 
Never start anywhere gatta the outboards can always be counted on to furnish 
without a good bilge keen competition and plenty of thrills. So it proved at 
pump on board. If no Detroit: Unfortunately, there were many times when the 


t-*% vailable, . j 
a same” Ges Detroit River was too rough for comfort or safety. But 


Oberdorfer Hand Bilge the hardy skippers pounded around the course just the 
Pump, the oe a 9 same, though air cushions. were at a premium, and the 
cleat, depeadable patrol boats were kept busy picking up those that couldn't 


Hand P i ; mtg 
sg © ar says genecocined keep right side up. There were surprisingly few casual- 


rosive bronze and will ties, however, considering that on the back stretch, where 
last longer than your the course was roughest, the boats would frequently 
an gare yd bas broach clear of the water. However, the rough water 
be stored in locker affected the speeds and few, if any, records were broken. 
when not in use. Orange Blossom, owned by Genevieve Atwood, won the 





_De Roy trophy in Class B Free-for-All, with Non Pareil 
second. The Main Sheet Trophy, Class B Amateur, was 
taken by Wade Inu, owned and driven by H. W. Hoffman. 


HAND BILGE PUMP 


If you have a 6- or 12-volt battery then you 
should install an Oberdorfer Automatic Bilge 
Pump. The New Model ‘‘B”’ is a small, com- 
pact pumping outfit that provides constant 
or automatic action as desired. Easy to install. 
Price $25.75. Pretty cheap insurance against 
damage by leaks when no.one is on board. 


M. L. OBERDORFER BRASS CO. 


2206 Thompson Road, Syracuse, N. Y. Pocgens Aemeees 








On Board the Pinta in the Spanish Ocean Race 
| (Continucd from page 45) 
upon decided to get closer to Lat. 40, feeling that the as- 





sistance from the Gulf Stream from here on was too good 
| to be missed. The wind from noon of the third to 8:00 
the next morning was west, with a bit of northing in it, 
| and we ran dead before on east-southeast, most of the 
| time on the starboard jibe with spinnaker, ballooner, 









and other kites set. At 8:00 we were becalmed and made 
only 12 miles in the four hours to noon, when the wind 
_ freshened from the southwest and we began to make 
knots on the port jibe. 
| The four-hour soft spot reduced our run for the day to 

142 miles and we were the more disappointed because the 
water had turned warm and blue and we felt that we 
should be experiencing the easterly set of the Stream. 
However, I had been warned that the Labrador Current 
often imparts a westerly set to waters which for warmth, 
color, and presence of Sargasso weed, seem to appertain to 
the Gulf Stream. We therefore deduced that for the first 
part of our day’s run we had been retarded sufficiently to 
offset any assistance received in the latter part where our 
course converged with the Stream. 

From noon on the Fourth of July (appropriately cele- 
brated with firecrackers) to noon of the fifth we made our 
best run of 253 miles—-a phenomenal distance for a 
schooner of only 42-foot waterline length. In the afternoon 
of the fourth the presence of flying fish and Portuguese 
men-o’-war indicated that we had found our way well 
into the heart of the Stream. The water was a lovely 
indigo hue, and (more convincing than any of these 
manifestations) my afternoon sights indicated an easterly 
set of a mile an hour. 
| The sea was smooth, but the southwest wind freshened 
| little by little until at midnight when sailing under main- 
| sail, main topsail, balloon staysail, jumbo, and balloon jib, 
| it was strong enough to straighten out a hook on the 
| preventer stay and came within an ace of pulling the 
Tropical Waters. It takes a wonderful | masts and rigging down about our ears. From 1:00 a.m. 
Racing Finish. Covers Twice the Surface | of the fifth, when this mishap occurred, to 7:45 we were 
and Cuts the first cost in half. | content to sail under four lowers and the main topsail, 
the following wind being very fresh and gusty. But we 
then set the fisherman staysail and jib topsail and carried 
on throughout the day, logging nine knots, the sheets as 
taut as fiddle strings. The going was marvelous, and we 
began to think of ourselves as drawing out ahead of the 
Mohawk and the Nina. 

























































Durable and Slippery Under-Water Surface 
— Prevents Marine Growth, Barnacles and 
Borers. Has no equal in Tropical and Semi- 













You must use it to secure a Clean, Smooth, } 
ae 
ial 







AWG 





Two Handsome and Luminous Colors, Emerald 
and Light Green. All-Double Strength. 


STEARNS-McKAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Fed ing Grorebead 


Model AA + 18-24 H.P. 


An ideal motor for the larger auxiliary; 
reliable, durable, smooth running 
and economical 
4-cyl.4-cyc. * Bore3x%" + Stroke 43%’, 
Also 12 other Red Wing Sizes 4 to 
150 h.p. in 1, 2, 4 and 6 cylinders. 
Catalog on Request 


RED WING MOTOR Co., Red Wing, Minn. 














Built by 


T. A. KYLE CO 
INC. 


Builders of 


FINE 
YACHTS 








- YAWL “GLEAM” - 


Steel and 
Wood Yacht 
Building 


STORAGE AND 
REPAIRING 


Two 
MARINE 
RAILWAYS 





A Telegram for Mr. Boatowner 


A MEADOWS FLYER THAT ESTABLISHED A NEW 
WORLD'S RECORD IN CLASS B OUTBOARDS OF 
THIRTY ONE POINT NINETY ONE MILES PER HOUR 
WAS FASTENED WITH JEFFERY’S GLUE THE BEST 


WE CAN FIND. 
(Signed) MEADOW’S SHIPYARDS 


Jeffery’s ixaxt Glues 


FLEXIBLE ’ TENACIOUS ’ LASTING 
Sold by all hardware dealers and ship chandlers everywhere 


€ 

















SUPER BUZZ DELUXE 





PENN YAN BOATS 


OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS 


7 Models for all require- 
ments from family use to 
racing. Speeds up to 40 
m.p.h. 
DINGHIES 

4 Sizes of rowing and 3 
sizes of sailing models. 
PENN YAN DINKS are 
justly famous. 


ROWBOATS AND CANOES 
A complete line of high 
grade small water craft for 
all purposes. Reasonably 
priced 
Send for free 36-page catalog 

illustrated in colors 
PENN YAN BOAT CO., Inc. 
18 Water Street, Penn Yan, N. Y. 























all the 
Duthoard 
motors that 
AVC SOL AVC)? ictoand yg Hotor 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
3669 Pershing Road, Waukegan, IIL. 
Export Division, 75 West Street, New York City 
I N cc DA 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co.,Ltd., ae ugh, Ont. Distributors: Peter 
borough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ont. Ho ars, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


Write for our Catalog 























There are now 


SHIPMATE RANGES 


made for burning 
coal 


wood 
coke 


briquets 
kerosene 


gas 


fuel oil 
Is there any fuel not mentioned above that you would like to burn? 
SHIPMATES are made only by 
THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Established 1830 


Stamford, Conn. 
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SEC ES SET POT 






























Luders Sail ‘Priwttment 









LENA — The: 130’ steel schooner of 

Mr. William R. Bell, winner of the 
race to Spain. A set of unusual light sails 
fitted by Laders contributed to her success. 


Our completely mre sail-making de- 
partment — Mr. Asa W. Hathaway, for- 
merly of Herreshoff’s in charge — is at 
your service. 











Let us quote you on your requirements 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CoO. 
Stamford, Connecticut 














GET READY FOR FLORIDA NOW! 


Whether you choose the standard Cruisabout, or the new 
open cockpit day cruiser, a Richardson boat will double 


the pleasure of Florida this year! 


Richardson-built—thoroughly equipped—amply powered 
—yet priced at $3585, these two boats represent a value 


which is simply not duplicated elsewhere. 


Write today for complete details of both of these cruisers. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 


380 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Display Rooms in Principal Cities 


Richardson / 


MASTER (Cruisabout— 
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Conditions for navigating were ideal and when at 7:00 
I took my first series of sights I was surprised to find that 
an average of three of them gave us a longitude nearly 
29 miles to eastward of my D.R. This discrepancy spurred 
me to the taking of other sights at 8:00, 9:00, and 10:30, 
and as the observed angles continued greater than the 
calculated ones I felt convinced that my sights were not at 
fault and that we were making a record run. The correct- 
ness of the noon position, which put us 253 miles along 
our course in a day of 23 hours and 38 minutes, was finally 
attested by my 4:00 p.m. sight for longitude. 

On the evening of the fifth the wind softened, and for 
three hours we made very little headway. But it freshened 
again before midnight and by noon of the next day we had 
managed to make good 192 miles. There was some current 
in this but we had run out of the drift that had helped us 
40 or 45 miles in the preceding 24 hours. 

It is interesting to note from the chart that on the 
fourth and fifth the Mohawk, sailing from 15 to 30 miles 
north of us, made her best runs of 215 and 231 miles, 
while the Nina, 50 miles north of the Mohawk and also 
getting strong westerly weather, did no better than 181 
and 158 miles. The Mohawk at this time was undoubtedly 
on the edge of the current that was helping us so famously, 
while the Nina was quite evidently out of it. Incidentally, 
the current diagram on the reverse side of the July Pilot 
Chart shows a maximum east-northeast drift of 68 miles 
for one day in the five-degree square which we bordered on 
July 5th. 

At noon of the sixth we felt that we could commence to 
cut the corner at Lat. 40-30, Long. 47, from which east- 
bound steamers take their departure for a Great Circle 
swing to the channel. Still with the wind almost dead 
astern, we put a little more northing in our course and for 
a day sailed with little incident. On the morning of the 
eighth the sky became overcast and no sights were taken 
until mid-afternoon, when the wind was blowing hard 
enough to force us to take in our kites one by one and 
finally shorten down to a double-reefed mainsail, single- 
reefed foresail, and jib. We tried the squaresail, but that 
was an exasperating experience that may be more properly 
mentioned in another article. 

From the seventh on we tried to steer a Great Circle 
course to Lat. 46-30, Long. 10, and it will be seen from the 
chart that we succeeded fairly well except on the tenth 
and eleventh days. The error really occurred on the 
eleventh when the wind blew hard out of the north- 
northwest, a point or so abaft our port beam. Thinking 
that here was certainly an occasion to expect a quarter 
point or so of leeway, I allowed for that much in laying 
the course, and was surprised when checking up to find 
that instead of making leeway we had worked out to 
weather. This was a repetition of the experience of July 
3rd and I then appreciated — as I should have done at 
first — that though a vessel’s head may be knocked off in 
a heavy sea the helmsman’s unconscious tendency is to 
over-correct and gradually make to weather of the course. 
The same steering error is even more marked when a ship 
is running dead before it in a heavy sea, for then the 
helmsman directs his attention to the avoidance of a jibe 
and as each swell overtakes puts the helm down two or 
three spokes. 

But our hopes for a record passage fell on the morning 
of the fifteenth when the wind softened and in the seven 
hours from 4:30 to L.A.N. we logged only 19 miles. At 
noon of that day we were 2,561 miles from New York, 
with only 634 miles between us and the finish line. We had 
made good 968 miles on our best five consecutive days, | 
1,872 miles on our best ten consecutive days, and our 
average speed for 15 days had been a little better than 
seven knots. All of these marks, as we learned later, were 
better than those set up by either of our competitors. 
But they did not help us in the final accounting. 
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EDSON 


FANCY WOOD WHEELS 
SCREW STEERERS 
BRACKET, BRASS STAND 
BRIDGE DECK AND 
AUXILIARY STEERERS 
BILGE PUMPS 
BOOM BUFFERS 
MARINE APPLIANCES 


Catalogue M on Application 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CORP. 


NEW YORK Main Office and Works 
142 Ashland P1., Brooklyn 375 BROADWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 




















DON’T BUY A BOAT 


until you have information on the Cape Cod Line 


+ —€ BABY KNOCKABOUT 
18-foot, one-design class 


Builders of Standardized Boats 
20’ Special Dory; 20’ Runabout; 
15’ Jr., Sailboat; Row boats; 14’ 


motor; Exocetus speed for out- 
board motor. 





CAPE COD SHIP BUILDING CORPORATION 


Main Office, Show Room and Works: Wareham, Mass. 
Branch Office: 18 fremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Export Department: Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 





Branch Show Room: 248 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1849 









MARINE PLUMBING 


“Two 





Plate F-1025—‘'Florida-Electric."" (Design Patented—Copyright) 


‘‘SANDS”’ Combination Electric Closet 
Successfully used since 1914 

Never, Without Efficient Fixture—If Current Supply is Cut 

Off; It can be Operated by a Handle Supplied with the Fixture 


Full Particulars and Details upon Request 
22-24 Vesey Street 


A. B. Sands & Son Co. New York 

















Wilson & Silsby, Inc. 
Sail Makers 
MAS” 


ROWE’S WHARF 
BOSTON ove MASSACHUSETTS 



































Are You Building Abroad? 


If so, Representative for a Norwegian 
Boatbuilder would like to get in touch 
with people interested in 


FAST SEA-GOING DOUBLE-ENDERS 


ICE BREAKERS FOR ARCTIC HUNTING 
AND EXPLORING TRIPS 


Also Auxiliary Yachts 


Box No. 1003, care of YACHTING, 25 West 
43rd St., New York City 
























Your Safety 


at night demands one of 

these searchlights on your 

boat. 

Send for Catalog I — Incandescent 
searchlights; Catalog A — Arc 
searchlights. 


All sizes from 6%” to 60” diam. 





The upper illustration 
shows the 6%" Incan- 
descent. 

The lower illustration 
shows the 10" Incandes- 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





249 E. Clifton Ave. 
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PROVED DEPENDABILITY / 


R. Karl K. Rathfon, Tacoma, 
motors with built-in Universal Silent Reduction Drive 
for his 33’ stock cruisers writes: “I have been using 

Super-Four Reduction Drive Motors for 2 years and have Fa 
to receive a complaint. It has made quite a name for itself by 
ite absolute reliability.” 

Universal Silent Reduction Drive, in addition, means a sav- 
ing on first cost, saving on operating cost, and is amazingly 
smooth andsilentin operation. Let ussend you complete facts. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
63 Harrison St. Oshkosh, Wis. 





Not connected with any other firm 
using the name 
“Universal”, 












Universal Built-in Silent 





MARINE MOTORS © ts.f2%4 to 1 and 1% 
Electric Plants, Industrial Engines.Pumping Units - Universal Motors. 
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THE WINNERS 


of the’! 


SPANISH, BERMUDA and 
HONOLULU RACES 


all carried 


BLOCKS 


made by 


MERRIMAN-BROS 


185 Amory Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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At 6:00 of the evening of the fifteenth a northeasterly 
stant set in and we fell away on the port tack, sailing full 
and bye. The wind hauled a little to eastward and we 
made S. x E. to the next noon. In retrospect it seems that 
we might have done better by sailing the starboard tack, 
as the Mohawk and Nina did at this juncture. But the 
principal factor that makes hindsight better than fore- 
sight in this case is that the easterly lasted six days — four 
days more than our reasonab’e expectations. When it hit 
us we were north in the latitude that we had planned for 
and only 330 miles short of the point from which we had 
intended slanting down on the finish. To have sailed still 
farther north would have put us farther from the finish 
line and in a hopeless position if the wind had hauled into 
the southeast. We gave the easterly a maximum of two 
days and figured that that length of time on the port 
tack would put us in a good position, regardless of the 
subsequent direction of the wind. 

Well, we sailed south-southeast, and as the westerly 
showed no signs of returning we began to hope that near 
the latitude of Cape Finisterre we would run into the 
north or northeast Portuguese Trades supposed to be 
indigenous to that region. When they did not materialize 
we shifted to the starboard tack and then beat toward the 
land, doing about 50 miles on each board and making good 
about 75 miles a day. 

The sky remained so clear in all this dirty weather that 
there was never the possibility of not being able to snap 
the sun, and I reduced celestial navigation to a minimum, 
getting an 11:00 a.m. fix, a meridian altitude, and a 4:00 
P.M. sight for longitude. On the day before we made our 
landfall I even omitted the P.M. sight, so closely had our 
dead reckoning been conforming to observed positions. 
The next morning, the twentieth, an 8:00 A.M. sight was 
taken which found us ten miles along our way, and I 
announced that we would be picking up Sisargas Islets 
on our starboard bow within an hour or so, depending on 
visibility. They showed up at 8:28, and in four hours more 
we were off the entrance to Coruna Harbor, coming about 
to clear the land. 

After that navigation gave way to piloting and the sex- 
tant was dried and put back in its drawer. Under a storm 
trysail, foresail, and jib, we’ made very little easting on 
the night of the twentieth and morning of the twenty- 
first. The wind blew hard, the spray flying up from 
cresting waves, and for the first time in many days there 
was evidence of current. Like the wind, it was against us. 
On the afternoon of the twenty-first, when we had made 
good only 28 miles in 24 hours, we sighted the Nina 
astern. She overhauled us as the wind died away, and by 
sundown, when we were working past Cape Estaca, the 
most northerly point of Spain, the Nina passed ahead. 

This was the signal for another change of weather for 
the worse. From having too much wind, we had too little. 
Whether we stood off or stood on shore we landed in 
soft spots which becalmed us for hours at a time. A much 
better boat than the Pinia in this kind of going, the Nina 
worked ahead with every easterly slant of air, and sailed 
the rema-ning 170 miles to the finish line in two days and 
19 hours as opposed to our four days. Nina finished on 
July 24th at 14:15 G.M.T., 23 days and 22 hours from 
New York. 

In the meanwhile, the Mohawk, whose course had 
closely paralleled the Nina’s until the seventeenth day, 
went a bit farther to northward and did not close with 
the Spanish coast until. the twenty-second, when she 
fetched up in the vicinity of Cape Penas. On that day 
at noon she was only 12 miles farther from the finish line 
than the Nina, but there she, too, had her troub!es with 
the calm, and finished 20 hours and 45 minutes astern of 
the winner. At that, the Mohawk’s performance was bet- 
ter than the Pinia’s by 7 hours and 38 minutes andshe 
was forced into third place only by her handicap. 
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New Buda Reduction Gear Engine 
(Continued from page 86) 

reverse gear. In the rear compartment is 

contained the reduction gear. These gears 

are of the herringbone type, the driving 

gear being of 54%” face and 8.2” diameter 


and the driven gear being of 534” face and 4” | 
diameter. The driven gear is floated on | 
two large ball bearings which are arranged | 


to take the propeller thrust. The driving 


gear is also suspended on two large ball | 
bearings. On the outside of the reduction | 


gear case is incorporated a_ substantial 


and well constructed stuffing box to prevent | 


oil leakage at this point. The locking nut 


is so constructed that after it is set up it is | 
held in place by a dog to prevent same from | 


backing off. 

“The reduction gear compartment is water 
cooled. Water coming in from the sea 
circulates around three sides of this corfi- 
partment, entering at the bottom of the 
reduction gear compartment and leaving 


this compartment on the other side where | 


it is picked up by the water pump on the 
engine. This design permits of the chill 
being taken off of the water before entering 
the engine. The piping leading from the 
reduction gear compartment to the water 
pump on the engine is so arranged that it 
can be very easily and readily drained. 
You will note there are two covers on the 
reverse and reduction gear case, one that 
enters the reverse gear compartment and 
the other the reduction gear compartment. 

“‘On the cover of the reverse gear com- 
partment there is a knurled screw which is 


attached to the top of the oil gauge stick. | 


This oil gauge stick indicates the proper 
level of oil .necessary in the reverse gear 


compartment to lubricate thoroughly the | 
reverse gear. In operation, the reverse gear | 


picks up the oil and scatters it to all parts 
of the gear, throwing a portion of same to a 
trough which is built into the side of the 
reverse gear compartment case. This 
trough leads the oil to the bearing between 
the reverse gear and the stub shaft on the 
flywheel. The oil used in the reverse gear 
compartment is the same as that used in 
the lubrication of the engine. 

“The reverse gear and reduction gear is 
built into one unit and this is applied as a 
complete assembly to the engine. Then these 
two units are all built on to a frame which 
ties the complete reverse and reduction 
gear and engine into one complete power 
plant. The front end, or timing gear end, of 
the engine is constructed with a trunnion 


which is mounted in the center of the cross | 


member, thereby making the whole power 
plant a three-point suspension construction. 
This construction makes an ideal installation 
in a boat, for the reason that no matter 
what the weave is in the timbers of the boat 


the complete power plant moves with the | 


weave of the boat due to the three-point 
construction. At the same time it materially 
assists the owner, as well as the boat builder; 
in lining up his power plant at all times. 
“The Buda Company has endeavored to 
deliver to the motorboating public a 
substantial, quiet and dependable re- 


duction gear unit of sturdy construction. | 
The reduction between the speed of the | 
engine and the speed of the propeller is two | 


and one-twentieth to one.”’ 


30,000 Miles Without a 
Breakdown 
The Red Wing Motor Co., Red Wing, 


Minn., recently received an order for a | 


“Little Chief’? B.B. six 50-80 Thorobred 
from H. E. Stafford, owner of the husky 
power cruiser Catherine J. Mr. Stafford 
states that his boat is of heavy construction 
and that in 1922 he installed a 28-36 h.p. 
Red Wing. This engine, which is now being 
replaced by the more powerful one, has 
given satisfactory service over 30,000 miles. 





—Let your 


You have your shaving favorite. 
Maybe you’ve stayed with the 
same soap or other preparation for 
years. Pretty hard to get you off it. 
Yet you may be missing the shaving 
bet of your life by not getting 
aboard BARBASOL. We know 
BARBASOL is faster, smoother, 
cleaner, closer. 

Why not match BARBASOL against 
your pick of the whole fleet of 
shaving preparations? All you have 
to do is 


Make This 3-day Test 


Use any shaving soap just the way 
soap has to be favored — lather 
up, rub in, hot towel, lather again, 
give Soap & Co. all the breaks — 
but only on one side of your face. 
Now wet down the other side — 
with hot water or cold, so long as 
it’s wet — and spread on a film of 
creamy, cooling Barbasol. No brush. 
No lathering. No rub-in. Just 
shave! Like this: 
1 — Wash the face 
wet) 
2—Spread on Barbasol 
don’t rub in) 
3 — Shave! 
Do this for three successive days, 
and — 


Let Your Face Decide 


(and leave it 


(but 
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Barbasol vs. the Fleet! 


face decide 


Notice how rough and harsh the 
soap side is — how the razor pulled 
and the beard fought back! 


Feel how silky soft and cool the 
BARBASOL side is — beceuse Bar- 
basol is a 100% beard softener — 
no air bubbles — and the natural 
oils are left right in the skin. Your 
face will tell you that BARBASOL 
is Faster, Smoother, Closer. 
We know the winner! 

Barbasol’s a gre-t protector and relief 
from sunburn, windburn, chap. 


And here’s something New! Barbasol 
Skin F r, a great pick-up for the 
tired skin. Use it after shaving, after 
bathing, any time. 

Let your face know Barbasol! Big tube of 
Barbasol 35c and 65c¢. Barbasol Skin 
Freshener 65c. All Druggists. 


THE 
BARBASOL COMPANY 
Indianapolis * Indiana 















































Cigars 


avana 


AT FACTORY PRICES 





AVANA Cigar Manufacturers by Appointment 
to H. M the King of Spain will mail to you 
C. O. D. from Havana, in small quantities, won- 
derful cigars of delicicus arcma, at factory 
prices. All postage and U. S. Custcms and 
Revenue charges fully prepaid. Beautiful 
booklet, sent free on request, shows cigars 
in actual size and natural colors, with 
prices and details. These cigars make 
ideal Christmas presents, sent direct 
from Havana fully prepaid. 


LLUSTRATION shows No. 11 of our Catalog 
in actual size. A box of fifty of these cigars sent 
to your home fully prepaid for $10.00. 


C. del Peso & Co. 


Manufacturers 
4 and 6 Dragones Street, Havana, Cuba 
P. O. Box 1602 











You Can Always Spot It With a 


LEBBY 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT OFF. 


There is no incandescent search- 
light on the market today that pro- 
jects more beam candle power per 
watt than the LEBBY. 


The yachtsman who.wants the most 
efficient, reliable and durable search- 
light will find the LEBBY is the 
light he wants. Objects from one- 
third to one mile away are readily 
picked up by the LEBBY. Manu- 
factured of solid brass throughout 
and guaranteed to withstand the 
most severe conditions. 

Made in three sizes, and for 6—12- 
25-32 and 110 voltage, and finished 
in pclished brass, battleship gray, 
nickel-plated, black nickel, or chro- 
mium-plated finish. 





We manufacture a complete line of running lights and cabin fixtures, outboard special- 
ties and marine type electric house fixtures. Write for circular to Dept. Y. 


_s_, %eNATIONAL MARINE LAMP COMPANY 
e——_—————-6 
“ie 


() Forestville, Conn., U. S. A. 
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International Star Championship Goes to New Orleans 
(Continued from page 48) 


showed her teeth for the first time by passing Arrow, 
Movie Star II and Tempe III for third honors. Ace, 
finishing ninth, was disqualified upon Atwater’s protest 
that she forced him to luff an instant before the start. 

The fleet lined up on Tuesday, September 4th, for the 
fourth race with eight of the best boats within five points 
of each other. Undine led with 39 points; Windward and 
Sparkler II, with 38; Movie Star II, 37; Tempe III and 
Budsal II, 36; and Okla, 35. Windward won the event 
easily in a moderate westerly, sailed over the windward 
and leeward route, beating Okla by more than five min- 
utes. Tempe III won over Sparkler II by two seconds for 
third honors, but Edrington protested Hubbard on the 
grounds that Hubbard was responsible for a collision 
while the two boats were rounding the windward buoy. 
There was much heated discussion in the clubhouse over 
the incident, but the committee voted solidly against 
Tempe III. The decision, by the way, gave the New 
Orleans boat the trophy, as it later proved. 

The final race was started on September Sth in a light 
southerly breeze, after two postponements, and then called 
off after the fleet had failed to make a single round in two 
hours. However, there was a fresh westerly blowing the 
next day and they went to the line with Windward at 


| the top, with 55 points; Undine and Sparkler II, 53; and 


Okla with 51. 

Movie Star II won this race easily with a five-minute 
margin, Judge Schauer being at the stick himself after 
recovering from a severe attack of appendicitis. 

But it was the outcome of the struggle between Wind- 
ward and Budsal II that was to decide whether the inter- 
national trophy would rest for the next year in San 
Diego or New Orleans. Windward started home from the 
upper mark eight seconds ahead of the Peconic. Bay sloop 
and down wind they staged a grand battle, jibing four 
times. Jessop held his lead until only a few hundred feet 
from the finish, when young Don Robinson again re- 
peated the maneuver by which Budsal II had beaten 
Tempe III in the second race. 

In a dead tie the two boats rose on top of a cresting 
sea, Jessop praying for the break that would give him 
a second’s lead and first honors for the series. But 
Robinson dashed out on Budsal’s bow and down the 
homeward side of the swell she slid, while Windward 
yawed in her wake and crossed a second astern, having 
lost the world title to Sparkler II and tied for second 
place with Okla. In the sail-off, next day, Okla easily 
defeated Windward in a fresh breeze. Fourth honors for 
the series were won by Movie Star II, she scoring four 
points more than Budsal IJ. 

Prentice Edrington, before he went home with the 
Gold Star Trophy under his arm, announced that next 
year’s International will be held on the fresh water of 
Lake Ponchartrain, at New Orleans. For the other 
trophies, the winners were: Invaders’ Cup, Auriga; 
First Challenge Trophy, Minx; long distance prize, 
Budsal II; Pacific Coast Trophy, Movie Star IT. 


PLACE BY Races TOTAL 


FLEET Boat SKIPPER 1 > 3 4 S$ Poon 
New Orleans Gulf Sparkler 11 Edrington 8 5 3 3 3—68 
Central L. I. Sound Okla Watkins S: & 1 2 2 —67* 
San Diego Bay Windward Jessop ae: 2 1 6 —67 
Los Angeles Harbor Movie Star II Schauer Pe ae ee 1 —63 
Peconic Bay Budsal II Robinson 9 1 7 6 § —62 
Chesapeake Bay Undine Johnson 2 4 8 5 13 —58 
Western L. I. Sound Ace Willis 1 8 Dis. 4 4-—S55 
Great South Bay Minx Atwater 5 7 9 8 7 —54 
Delaware River Arrow Hirst 6 12 4 10 10 —48 
Narragansett Bay Ara Wood ar cS 9 —47 
Newport ‘Harbor Tempe III Hubbard 10 2 6 Dis. 11 —43 
Gravesend Bay Lucky Lindy Williams 11 13 11 12 8 —36 
English Bay Auriga Phillips 14 16 12 7 15 —27 
Flota de Habana Aurrera IV de Sena 16 15 10 15 12 —21 
Hawaiian Islands Hoku Bogardus 13 11 dnf 14 14 —20 
Santa Barbara Channel Skipper Doulton 15 14 14 13 16 —17 
San Francisco Bay Frisco Star Smith Dis.17 dnf 16 17 — 4 


* Okla won sail-off with Windward in tie for second place. 








A New Fuel System in Hill-Diesel 
Engines 


(Continued from page 84) 


descends and whatever fuel passes the 
regulating valve (H) enters the cylinder 
through the upper port at the side. As the 
plunger ascends this port is covered, and 
when the pressure over-balances the valve 
in the nozzle the fuel passes out through 
discharge valve (E). 

When about two-thirds of the stroke of 
the pump has been completed, the groove 
on the plunger uncovers the relief port in 
the cylinder and the pressure in the pump 
and tubing is suddenly relieved, the surplus 
fuel passing through the central hole in the 
plunger (D) and drilled channels back to 
the fuel chest (F). This sudden relief of the 
pressure insures the positive closing of the 
nozzle valve and terminates the injection 
charge without drivel or surge. A large 
diameter plunger is used to reduce the 
length of the injection period. 

Injection timing. A manually operated 
advance and retard is built into the pump 
by means of which the best point of injec- 
tion may be quickly obtained to suit wide 
changes of speed and light or heavy grades 
of fuel. With this pump the injection period 
terminates at a constant point while the 
beginning varies with the load. This con- 
dition would not be ideal for direct-to- 
cylinder injection, but with this system it 
gives as good results as were obtained with 
the terminal point varying with the load. 

Figure 3 is a reproduction of a typical 
card taken under pressure and temperature 
conditions which are considered satisfactory. 
The compression pressure of 440 lbs. may 
seem high, but as maximum combustion 
pressures of six to seven hundred pounds 
are common there is no detriment in carry- 
ing any of the intermediate pressures at 
the point giving the best results. The maxi- 
mum pressure of 510 Ibs. is not considered 
excessive, and contributes to quiet opera- 
tion. The ignition pressure rise can be 
controlled, even to the extent of holding it 
close to the compression pressure, but this 
increases the exhaust temperature which, 
of course, is not desirable. 

Figure 4 is a reproduction of a 90° dia- 
gram from one of four 5” x 7” cylince 
carrying a brake load of 35.75 h.p. .at 
680 r.p.m. and an exhaust temperature 
of 710°. 

This system is a simple combination of 
known and previously used principles each 
contributing its part to the result, which 
will be satisfactory or otherwise depending 
upon the degree of harmony developed 
between the various principles involved. 
Marine and stationary engines of two cyl- 
inder sizes using this system are now in 
regular production. The smaller size is 5” 
bore and 7” stroke in two-, three-, four- and 
six-cylinder units, and the larger is 6” bore 
and 10” stroke in four- and six-cylinder 
units. Both sizes are rated at 800 r.p.m. 
with 1000 r.p.m. permissible for short 
periods. At the maximum rating the marine 
engines weigh 50 Ibs. per h.p., fully 
equipped. 


Third International Motorboat 
and Yacht Show 


The French Chamber cf Commerce, 
4 East 52nd Street, New York City, an- 
nounces that the Third Sal n Nautique 
Internationale will be he'd in Pa: is; Decem- 
ber 12th-23rd, in Grand Palais, Champ; 
Elysees. The Chamber cf Commerce wi | 
be glad to furnish American man factvrers 
with full information regarding the show. 

















Science put actual 
mouth conditions 





under the microscope. 
White spots denote 
millions of disease 
germs which swarm 

the air you breathe. 


CARELESS 


| New faces... new names on doors 
|... The man who drifts from job 
| to job is more to be pitied than 
condemned. 





| For generally he is the victim of a 
| little lapse in personal care that 
| makes health none too good and 
friends too few. His trouble can 
be traced to germs that fill the air 
| we breathe. 


They prey on health and spread 
disease. Often they cause bad 
| breath—the danger signal of more 
serious troubles. In the keen com- 
petition of business, only the fittest 
survive. No office wants a man 
who is forever frail in health and 
friendless. So now take every pre- 
caution to protect yourself. 


And remember.... 


bad 
-Breat 


1S BAD 
NEWS 




















A microscopic view of 

same culture plate after 

application of Forhan’s 

Antiseptic Refreshant. 

See how few germs re- 

main. Danger has been 
remov 


CAREFUL 


Now science has perfected this safe 
antiseptic mouthwash that wards off 
mouth and throat infection and re- 
moves bad breath —little but im- 
portant things that often cost a 
man his job. 


Tested in the laboratory in compe- 
tition with other popular mouth- 
washes, Forhan’s Antiseptic Refresh- 
ant proved its worth. 





It removes danger that lurks in 
cold and sore throat. It soothes in- 
flamed tissue and renders offensive 
germs harmless. It removes the 
cause of bad taste and bad breath 
(except in case of focal infection). 


No telltale odor... Refreshing and 
clean in taste. You'll like this new 
antiseptic mouthwash and the way 
it keeps breath and taste sweet. Use 
it—every morning, every night. All 
druggists, 35c and 60c. Get a bottle. 


USE 
Forhan’s 


ANTISEPTIC 
REFRESHANT 





